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Forty yean ago« the writer, then a schoolboy, invested a few pence in the 
purchase of Gorney's System. After some weeks' practice he valiantly 
attacked a Vicar, at sermon-time, and was signally defeated — in about three 
sentences. His next investment, some years later, was Odell's book of 
Stenography. With this system the leading words of ordinary speeches conld be 
Monred, but it was too cumbersome for taking very rapid speakers. The writer, 
from time to time, examined a number of systems, including Pitman's, This 
last has since been brought to great perfection ; but the necessity of learning 
a new alphabet, the frequent use of thick strokes, and other complications, 
decided the writer to combine some of the best features of all the systems he 
had met with, and to devise a system which should be easy to learn, easy to 
write, and easy to read. For nearly a quarter of a century " Shorthand 
Shortened " has been in constant and successful use by the inventor and his 
pupils. Be an orator ever so galloping he can be followed, and his ipsissima 
vwla captured, to be transcribed at any future time. 



THE ALPHABET. 



For the Consonants the shnplest possible geometrical forms are selected-— 
straight lines and segments of circles of three different azes. Sixteen signs 
supply the whole of the alphabet^ besides three diphthongs, and that withoat 
adopting more than one thick stroke, which represents v, a letter not in yerj 
frequent use. Words are written aa they soond, not as they are spelt 

The Vowels almost saggest themselves, and there are no varying rules as to 
position. They are placed, after the word is finished, at the junction of the 
consonants, just where they would be written in the ordinary way. Any of 
^le Towels can be combined. Vowels may be joined to one another, and when 
written thickly a broad or long sound is indicated. For %« when joined to 
another letter, use a small short stroke. 



THE CONSONANTS. 



/ 



B, one-fourth of a large circle. Over the line— bat ; on the Une*' 
be; across the line— by ; doable size— beautifal. 

O soft, 8, Z. Over the line— as ; on the line— is ; onder the line- 
as; written thick and small— has and his. Prdte— soper. 

D (written downwards). Thick— advantage ; half length, thick- 
had. 

BCsameasD, only written upwards). Overtheline— ere; ontho 
Une— or. 

F and (written thick) V. Half length, thick— have. Over the 
line— if; on tiiie line— for; under the line— from. 

G and J, half a small circle. Over the line— God; doable size-^ 
great. 

H (written upwards) and (across the line written downwards) 
8H diphthong ; one-fourth of a large circle. AfBx— hood. 8H 

Joined as a hook at the end of any consonant stands for the 

terminations sion and tiont 

^^ Kf Qf and C hard (as in cow), half a small drole. Prefix— con and 

fl com— tite latter written thick. 




r 



L (written upwards) and X (written downwards across the line); 
one-fourth of a large circle. Affix, 1— less. 
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M, one-half of middle-sized circle. Affix— ment. Higli over th% 
line— am ; just over the line— me ; on the hue— my ; under the 
line— most and must ; double size— important. 

N, half of small oirde. Over the line— an ; on the line— in ; under 
the line— not. Affix— ness. 

P (written downwards), one-fourth of large cirde. Double size^ 
people. Under the line— public. 



T. Over the line— at ; on the line— it ; across the line— to» 
Prefix— trans; affix— ity» 



W, half middle-sized drole. Over the line— we ; on the line--> 
with', under the line— which ; double size— wonderful. 



Y^ Year and your. With 8 across, yesterday^ 



Oht half small circle. Church. 



Th, half middles-sized cirde. Over the line— thought ; on the line 
-^that; double size— therefore and throughout. 



Diphthong BR, formed by prefixing a hook to the consonant. 
Diphthong SL, formed by prefixing a loop to the consonant. 



The hooked r and the looped { must be added to all the consoimnV 
^eSBoept y, in the formation of words (see Lesson II}. 




DIAGRAMS OF THE CONSONANTS. 



A large circls, divided into four, gives five letters and a diphthong :— 



L — ^Written up- 
wards. 

X — Written down- 
wards and across 
the line. 




B 



H— Written Up- 
wards. 

SH— Diphthong, 
written down- 
wards and across 
the line. 



Two middle-sized circles, divided in half, give tWo lettelrs, a diphthong, and 
two grammalogues :— ■ 

M 




They and Other. 




Two small circles divided in half give sit letters and a diphthong : — 



C hard> K and Q 



CH 

Diphthong. 




and J. 




v_y 



N 



Lines upright, horizontal, and at angles of 45, give seven more consonants t— 



S, C soft 
and Z 




D— Written downwards. 
R— Written upwards. 



P and V (written thicker)^ 



The remaining consonant Y 
is the same as B with a little right- 
angled line at the commence- 
ment :— 



Written upwards. 



When D follows R, as in the word r9ad, one of the letters will be made 
a little more slanting than the other. 

When DR is to he written the hook diphthong (see bottom of page 5) is 
always used. 

In the above Diagrams the letters are shown, for clearness sake, more than 
twice the size that they are written in reporting. 



.-.^^^ 






8 



v 



> ^ 



"^ 




VOWELS, PRONOUNS, &c. 



> A> a dash with pen or pencil, beginning thick and finishing thin; 



E, ditto to right hand. 
I I. No. 2 is the long i, or when joined on to a consonant. 

can be joined to aty other yowel> as ou in ounce ; also to any 
^ consonant, wheii not likely to be read for 2 — ^as in the words one, 

go, no, two, show. 

V XJ ditto, written (like all other Irowels) thick when the sonnd is long. 

ff A^, Written across the line; 

/ V No. 1, the ; No. 2, of the^ writteh above the line. 



And the, written across the line ; out, written over the line^ 

No. 1, these, this, those, thus ; No. 2, thee, thy, them ; writteii 
high over, just over, on, and just under the liniB, respectively. 



The termination — ing is a thick dot joined on to any consonant; 
Tlfie Woird here shown is heinjf. 



This ift an ekample of an initial phraseogram :— I (joined on) m, 
^ shr^l am quite sure. 



i/K^ 



itto — th, I, h, I — thh)hghout the length and breadth of the land; 



One advantage of crossing one consonant with another — amply compensa- 
ting for the loss of time in lifting the pen — is that the sign can never bie 
teistdcen for another word— it is indelibly filed on tht m^toory. 



t^ ihe in rI«o tindentood without being written when tWo shorthand Wblrtil 
kre pnt ^ery close together — i.e», man-world> of the understood. 

Two dots under any letter signifies that it is a capital. 

Stops are indicated by proportionate spaces between the words. 

The letter t, as a small stroke at right angles, may be prefixed to A 
iBonsonant, and the word the or a may, in like manner, be affixed to any word. 

To Figures, noughts may be added — one is indicated by a dot on the line 
after any numeral ; two noughts by a dot oyer the line ; and three noughts by 
^dot high over the line. Thus: 5. 5- 5% standing for 50, 500, 5,000. 



HOW TO LEARN THE SYSTEM. 



Lesson I. — The ptipil should form each letter with mathematical accuracy, 
bearing in mind that upon the care bestowed in acquainting himitelf with th6 
Idphabet must depend very mtich the facility of reading later on. No atteihpt 
ahould be made to write words until he has acquired 

Lesson II ': — A hook Joined oh at the beginning of any consonant (except y) 
taiakes a diphthong by adding r. Thus, h becomes hr, as ih the words bread and 
bring ; ch becomes thf\ as in church. A loop joined on at the beginning of 
^ny consonant makes a diphthong by adding I. Thus^ d becomes (22, as in dull ; 
to becomes lol as in well. These hooks and loops should be prefixed to every 
Qonsonant in turn, dodging backwards and forwards ; and when the pupil can 
do this without the slightest hesitation, he may begin to write, spelling entirely 
by sound. Practising for half-an-hour every day — regular short lessons are of 
more value than occasional long ones — the pupil should be able in a month's 
time to write, and read, faster than ordinary hand ; and in three months he 
should find no difficulty in following a slow speaker. To increase in speed 
beyond a hundred words per minute requires much practice. But to the 
patiently persevering all things are possible ; and at moments of discouragement 
the student may remind himself that no attainment worth possessing can be 
accomplished off-hand. To be able to take down the exact words of any fast 
speaker is equivalent to a respectable profession and an income for life. 
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tiKSsoN m. — Phnueograms, Arbitrary Signs^ and Grammalogaes are the 
kneans by which a shorthand writer is enabled to keep np' with fast speakers. 
These contractions may be constmcted ad infinitum upon the following 
l^rinciples : — 

1. An initial may be used, as 8 for Spirit. A, Almighty. 

2. One consonant may cross another-^ across n being notwithstanding ; 

p Crossing h standing fbr pnblie>>hottsek 

B. A consonant may be tomed backward. Thn8> t (at), I (all), and v— 
all three joined, bnt the last letter turned backwards, represents at- 
all-eyents ; 8, U and 8 (the latter turned backwards) signifies 
statistics. 

4. When consonants are written at right angles to one another an 
abbreviation is intended — d and / put thus signifies difficulty ; a v 
and a d evidence. 

6. Difference of position : — o on the line is only ; just over the line, often ; 
high over the line, observe and observation. As a rule this difference 
of position is determined by the alphabetical order of the first vowels 
of prominent consonants. 

6. Doubling the size of a consonant, or halving and thickening, signifies a 
grammalogue. 

V. Placing the vowel out of position is very often used. An i in the 
middle of a 9 stands for ignorance. 

B. Amongst arbitrary signs are a circle for the world or the earth ; a 
larger one for eternity, a nought for nothing, and a cross for Christ. 




i: 
EXAMPLES OF QRAMMALOGUES. 



To be leamt> a few every day, by those stadents who desire to become 
Reporters. 

Absolute — B, with a small s across near the end. 

Advantage— double-sized D. 

Arbitrary — R, with a small h across. 

Altogether — L, with a small t across. 

Arrangement — R, with a small ng across. 

Atistocratic-cy — RS, with i inside the an^le (instead of outside). 

Administer-ation — DMN« with i in the middle of the n. 

Agriculture-al — 6, with a in the centre. 

beantiftd-— <louble-sized B. 

Christianity-^-a cross and ity. 

Communication — com, with m bisecting it. 

Conviction — cow, bisected by v. 

Confidence — con, with / across it. 

Circumstance — SR (hooked diphthong) high over the line. 

Certainly-ty — SR, just over the line. 

Consideration — KoN« the o joined on, high over the line. 

Consequence — ditto, just over the line. 

Community — com, and ity. 

Consistency — con, with s across. 

Commandment — com, m, with m (for ment) written small and bisecting 
the m. 

Country — Ko joined, high over line. 

County — ditto, just over line. 

Company — ditto, on line. 

Committee— com, T (written upwards). 

Constitution-al — ST across K. 

Cultivate-tion— KL (diphthong), st across. 

Distinguish -"DS, with i inside the angle. 

Disappointment — DS, with P across S. 

Differeut-ce — D F, written separately at riti;ht angles. 

Establish-ed-ment — S, T (across a), B. 

Either — TH reversed, over line. 

Eyes — two dots. 

Gospel — 6, with 8 across. 

Government — G, with v across. 
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Hypocrite-ical — ^H, P, with i in the angle. 

Historical — H, S, with i in the angle. 

Hereafter — H, with / (small) across the npper end. 

Humanity — H, and ity. 

However — double-sized H. 

Ignorance — I inside 6. 

Instance — I inside N. 

Inde&tigable — ^N, D (across n), f. 

InsigniAcant-^NSG^ with i inside the ^^ 

Important — double-si^ed M. 

l[nhabitant-*-N> with h through it. 

Institution-=-N« with ST ; the i through the Hk 

Introduce-tioA — N, TR, and o joined on. 

Jurisdiction — 6, with d across. 

Jurisprudence — G, with p across. 

Judgment — 6, with m across. 

Knowledge— a flattened capital O, ^^ 

Kingdom — K, with i in the centre. 

Manufacture — MN, with / through the n. 

Nevertheless — N, with v across. 

Notwithstanding — N, with t across. 

Opinion — PN, with i in middle of p. 

Organise-ation — R through o. 

Other — TH (diphthong) reversed, across line. 

Otherwise — TH (diphthong) reversed, doable-size. 

)?hilo8ophy-er — FL (diphthong), with small 8 across near end^ 

Principle-pal — PR (diphthong), with i in middle of n. 

Particular — PR, with t across near end. 

Politic-al^—PL (diphthong), with t across. 

Parallel — P P, side by side. 

Position-^Pos (o joined on), high over the line. 

Possession — ditto, just over line. 

Possible-ity — ditto, across line. 

Patriot-ic-^PAT, the a inside the angle. 

Quality— ordinary Italian q. 

Quantity — ditto large. 

Resolution — R and S, written backwards, over the line. 

Resurrection — ditto on the line. 

Remember-ance — R, and M, written backwards. 

•Spiritual — capital S with shorthand 2 through it, making a figure S% 
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Satisfyfaction-ory — ST and S (the last written backwards). 

Statistics — STTS, the last s written backwards. 

Self— SL, F, stands for myself, himself, yourself, &c., more or less over the 
line, in alphabetical order. 

Street, strength, strong-^ (written backwards), T, over the line, in alpha- 
betical position. 

Theology-ical — ^TH (diphthong), large o joined on, aQd e inside it. 

Testimonial — T S, and T across the s. 

They^TH (diphthong) reversed. 

Transaction — ^TR (diphthong), and the cnnre s?ion. 

Together—^ across T. 

Transgressor-ion — ^TR (diphthong) with g across. 

Unsophisticated — NS, with /across the s. 

Understanding— UND, the u joined on and inside the n. 

Universal— UNV, ditto. 

Unanimons-ity — UNN, ditto. 

Without— WT, the top of the t being run up above the end of the n. 
without taking off the pen. 



A Orammalogne should be invented for every long word that is awkward to 
write, the sine qua turn iii their construction being ready legibility. (Se« 
Page 10.) 

In fast note-taking the auxiliary verbs, some pronouns, and many other 
words (can be| cannot be, may be, may not be, has been, have had, had not, 
I am, I am not, shall be, shall not be, but the, for the, will h% wiU not be, with 
which we, these things, you are not, &c.) especially when writt^ in position^ 
or as grammalogues, may be joined together— in finct, whenever it can be done 
without danger of the amalgamated signs being mistaken for something else. 

It would be a good rule to enter all grammalogues firom time to time 
alphabetically, the edges of the book being cut and lettered like a ledger inde3(« 
for easy reference. 
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SPECIMENS OF PHRASEOGRAMS. 



As soon aa — one S over two others joined. 

At all events — ^T, I<, with V (written backwards). 

Almost always — LL, parallel. 

By all means — B, A^ M (written backwards). 

Bat also — B, L« over the line. 

Be that as it may— B, TH, S (across th), T, M. 

Day by day->-DD, parallel, over line. 

Day after day-^DD, ditto, on line. 

Chnrch of England— ^H, three times, joine4* 

Fellow citizens — S across F. 

Fellow creatures — KR across F. 

Forefathers-^FF, written parallel. 

For the most part-^rF, M, with P across n^. 

Holy Spirit and Holy Scriptures— tHL diphthong, witl| g c^pit^l S aproig. 

Human nature-«^HN, T (across n). 

Hi^h priest— <-P across H, high over line. 

In order that— »N, O (joinpd on), th across n. 

I am quite certain that — ^IM (joined), (^ SB, TH* 

In the world— I, inside a circle. 

In as much a»wN oyer S. 

In refisrence (regard, respect) to— ^N, R (across the n), T— all written over 
^e line in alpbabeticid order. 

Ladies and gentlemen-<^L« 6N. 

More or less — L written over and joined on to the middle of ^r 

Not only— N, T, O Qomed to t). 

New Testament— N, T, and a across i. 

Old Testament — OT (joined), and s across t. 

Necessary consequence — N, S (across end ef n), Kpif. 

Of course-^ inside K. 

On the one hand— ON (Joined), ih across. 

On the other hand — ^NO (joined), th across. 

On the contrary — ON (joined), JH, T across Xf. 

Public-house — ^P across H, just over line. 

Political economy— PI(» KK (one within the other). 

Bight honourable member — "EL, H, with m across h. 

Surrounded by — S with a circle round it. 

To a certain extent- T> SRX, written across. 
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To a great extent— T, GRX, ditto. 

To some extent — T, SX, ditto. 

To all intents and purposes — T, L, N, P (across n). 

Through the world — ^TH written through circle. 

Through all etemitj— TH, L, both written through large circle. 

With reference (regard, respect) to-*W, with R T across the w, over the line, 
in alphabetical order. 

Young men — M across Y. 

Young women — ^W across Y. 

You will be able to do so^U, WL, BL, T, D, SO (all joined). 



These may ba added to without limit, according to the need and the 
ingenuity of the student. For every commonly-used phrase a sign should be 
devised, in pursuance of the principles for contracting words and forming 
phraseograms laid down in the rules given upon page 10 — the great desideratum 
being that the sign should be like no ordinary word, so that it may be easily 
fixed upon tha memory, and be recognisable at first glance, 




i 




HINTS TO BEGINNERS, 



WliBoever pMarole, mite your ihorthand witb » pea. Oa« ulTantagB U that 
tbc Dotei ace mare oertuiilj deSoDJ and more euil; transcnbed at night. A 
ipoon-Bhaped pen will not require much dipping. The writer, when nung a 
pencil, hau fonnd s B ths moit Buitable, becBiue it does not need bo mooh 
preaaore bi an HB. 

It will be wehl practice to mt into the hihit of condenainic yonr notes as 
joD go on, to &tTe wading throngh menr pagei of notei. If joa prefer fall 
practice, yon can nnderline the headi or leading points of the speech. After a 
time joa will be able to transcribe yooi notei, and at the same time paj 
attention to tlie proceedinge of the meeting or eoort. So Btrangel; automatical 
does the noteitalcing become, that it will be quite poBsible to proceed with 
a verlatim note and ;el be thinking of lome other aubject at the time I The 
sonodii from the apcaker'a lips aecm to enl^r the reparler'B ears and to flow out 
at the ends of hia fingers with aa little perceptible mental efort as ia noticed 
when one continneB walking, 

XoQDg rqiorters are natiirall; tmbitioos, and some are apt to ^ar over 
commoa-place dnties, dwellinn: npoa the Idea of ili>tiae<u>hiag themeetreB over 
lome great effort in the fntnre. This is qnile n miatake. Tbe late Charlee 
Diekens'a n)le of life is tbe safest. He atCribnted his sncceaa to tbe determina- 
tion to devote hia whole fiicultics towards taming oat the hcet possible work in 
amall things as well as in great, *' Wtslerer jou do, do with yonr might." 
The faithfal, conscientioni worker is sare of his reward in doe aeason. 

SoKB BovnD Advice to Touno Refokteu wm eontained in a recent 
article in Chanibtr^i Journal ; — " When a man liatens to two honra' rapid 
■peaking with the conacionaneit that ui colnmna of talk have to be reprodaeed 
in one eolamn of print, it is llien he realises the fact that mere mechanical 
jikill forou bat a very smsU, evea though on esBential, ponioq of a reporter's 
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ituck-ia-trftde. A reporter must possess the faculty of intuitively seisiag upou 

the essential features of any occurrence which he may be instructed to report, 

whether it be a single speech or an entire meeting. This faculty must attract, 

as to a focus, the really important points — grouping them in their proper order 

and within the necessary limits, without loss of time or very special effort. He 

must also have an intuitive perception of the relative value of words, with all 

their shades of meaning, so that he may be able to employ just that particular 

word which shall convey to the reader the exact sense and meaning of the 

original. And with this latter faculty must be combined the gift of facile 

expression and natural and correct arrangement. A reporter, too, requires a 

well-balanced mind, a cool head, and an impartial judgment. He must be 

careful not to allow his opinions to influence his reports. In his degree he 

should aspire to something like the impartiality of a judga upon the bench. A 

reporter also requires to be able to concentrate his thoughts upon his work in 

any circumstances. In times of political excitement and contest the caution, 

prudence, and judgment of the reporter are frequently put to the severest tests ; 

and it will be well for him in such times if he bear ip mind the old maxim, to 

have long ears and a short tongue. The reporter should keep himself abreast 

of the times. He must know generally what is appearing in the leading daily 

papers; the weekly religious, social, and mi9cellaneous publications; the 

monthly magazines ; and the quarterly reviews. He qiust possess the power 

of assimilation, and be able, if he expects to rise iu his profession, to make 

himself acquainted in a comparatively short time with the merits of any subject 

he may be called to write upon. Of course, this means a good deal of 

superficiality ; but all joumalista must, from the exigencies of their situation, 

be more or less superficial." Vn ithin one season the writpr has had to report, 

verhatimf an Homoeopathic Congress, a Royal Agricultural Show (including 

special reports for a London daily, and verbatim notes of the reports of the 

Judges on Steam Engines), a contested Parliamentary Election, ArchsBological 

Excursions, and lectures and meetings upon all varieties of subjects. A 

reporter, then, cannot be too well grounded, too widely read, nor have the 

faculties of observation, assimilation, and sound judgment too highly developed. 

How TO B£COMB A REPORTER. — It is Calculated that it takes an old-term 
apprenticeship, seven years, to make a ^ood reporter of a youth of average 
education. Any lad with a decided inclination for the work, and of good health — 
for the profession involves a considerable strain, bodily and mentally — could 
not do better than become an apprentice, or improver, on some respectable 
newspaper. The pay at first will be small ; but a youth's services are for a 
year or two of little more value than those of an ofllce boy. He should 
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endeavour also to get an insight into the printing basinesa ; and a knowledge of 
newspaper book-keeping — which is of a special kind — may also prove ' of 
advantage in future years. Who knows but some day the aspirant for literary 
honours may have a paper of his own. Several such instances of getting-on 
in the world are within the writer's knowledge. Let the young reporter have 
no pride about him, but be willing to make himself ** generally useful." If he 
is obliging, steady, and industrious, he will be sure to improve his position, and 
his mouth will be properly open should a little " plum " drop in his way. A. 
junior reporter, when " out of his time " — or say of about twenty years — would be 
paid 30s. to 35s. a week. In five or six years' time, if he exert himself, he 
will be able to earn £2 10s. or £3 per week upon a weekly journal in the 
provinces, and considerably more upon a daily paper, especially if he be a good 
descriptive writer, or able to sub-edit, review books, pen critical accounts of 
concerts, write leaderettes, &c. Just as a marshal's baton is supposed to be, 
in embryo, in every soldier's knapsack, so every junior reporter has 
before him the prospect of the chair editorial. But, meanwhile, let him not be 
envious. ** Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown" of any kind. 

A Pressman in London. — The metropolis is an El Dorado in the 
estimation of country reporters. Almost all senior reporters are able to add 
to their income by furnishing paragraphs to the London papers (as well as to 
the daily papers throughout the kingdom), and in this way they may make 
acquaintance with the managers. Perhaps by supplying exceptionally good 
reports of important events they have so far recommended themselves that when 
a vacancy occurs in the London staff they are communicated with. In this 
way the writer had, in his time, two or three chances of moving to London. 
But it should be borne in mind that, speaking roundly, £130 salary will go as 
far in the provinces as will £150 in London — especially if the reporter has 
" given hostages to fortune." Still there are in Town exceptional chances, to a 
renlly good man, of getting on. Concerning the profession there Mr. J. 
Dawson, writing in the 8t, James's Magazine, says : — There are, of course, 
numerous departments ; from the shorthand writer in the Houses of Parliament 
to the purveyors of short items of news. The Reporters' Gallery is the goal 
to which most aspirants look, and its occupants may be considered as at the 
head of their profession. Por obvious reasons the best hands are alone employed 
in this province. Not only must the reporter be able to follow the quickest or 
most slovenly speaker, and that in a place where the words can often with 
difficulty be heard, but he is constantly called upon to exercise some degree of 
scholarship. He must be able to set down accurately an occasional quotation 
in languages living or dead ; to unravel and correct a sentence of peculiar 
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grammatical construction, dropped in the heat of dehate. This in a crowded 
gallery, with his pencil staggering at full speedy and with every nerve stretched 
to catch the next sentence. The work is necessarily divided among a number 
of hands ; each of the large daily papers devoting a considerable staff to this 
department. The Times leads the van with a body of about fifteen reporters. 
Each sta£f has its chief, who writes out the summary, except in the case of the 
Times, which employs a writer especially for that purpose. The chief of the 
staff parcels out the work into "turns"; and each reporter as his turn is 
finished, retires into oue of the ante-rooms adjoining the gallery to copy out his 
notes. The first turn in the House of Con^mons is usually half an hour ; then 
come quarter of an hour and ten minute turns i^ the business becomes more 
important and the time for going to press dravirs near^ until two o'clock, when, 
if the House be still sitting, the remaining notes are left to some one of the 
staff, generally designated as the " victin^." It is not to be presumed from the 
short duration of the turns, and tl^e number qf hand^ employed, that the 
individual labour involved is small ; on the contrary, ten minutes of shorthand 
will often take three quarters of an hour to transcribe. On the top of his first 
slip, when transcribed, the reporter writes h|s name, placing that of his successor 
at the end of his transcript, as a guide to the snbseouent arrangement for type ; 
he hands his copy to a messenger in waiting, returns to the gallery, stations 
himself behind the man he is to follow ne^t, and is ready^ npon the expiration 
of the lext turn, to carry on the report without a break. In the gallery there 
are annual men and sessional men \ the apnual men being paid a weekly salary 
throughout the year, other work being found for them when Parliament is not 
sitting; the sessional n^en being paid only while Parliament meets. The above 
description depicts the business of a shorthand writer, snch as the men who 
attend at private meetings, arbitrations, and the like, to furnish verbatim re- 
ports. The reporter, as the term is generally understood, is a much more 
versatile individual. He is, indeed, one of the acutest productions of a sharp 
age, and combines in himself many callings. If he wishes to make a fair 
income — and he may make t very fair one — he will unite with his reporting the 
trades of description -writer and amateur detective. This is the varied side of 
the reporter's life> and it is here that his versatility is put to the test. The 
competition among rival papers is of the severest kind, and neither pains nor 
expense are spared to get the earliest and most exclusive infermation. Just, 
therefore, as the reporter is ready at a moment's notice to go anywhere, and 
write upon any conceivable subject, is his value to the paper which employs 
him. In short, the reporter has become ubiquitous and almost omnipotent. 
Untiring energy, self-confidence and command of resource are absolute requisites; 
while in the higher and more delicate matters with which a reporter has to deal, 



tact and geaUemanly bearing most be Urgelj cmplojed. If we sneer at tha 
Teporter joBtliug vith the mob in aome elnm to ferret out puticulara of tbe 
latest murder, the " Representative of tho Press " ia inBtters of public moment 
is iuveriably treated nith the greatest conrtesy. The men whom 70D may we 
Di)[htly in. the lobbv of the House coniersing with the memhera, before pre- 
paring their reports for the country papers, are unkunwa banda moolding the 
political opinion of the country. The War Correspondent, again, ta a reporter 
of tbe highest order; almost invariably an aceom;ilJBhed lingnist; with the 
courage oF the soldier whose deeds he records and many of whose perils he 
sharea, and with a command over nays and means which many a general lacks. 
In the business reporters who haunt tbe various Bichanges and City clubs i iu 
the art and mnsic critics, we have a large body of men of high inleUectoal 
capacity, specially bound by the nalnre of their occupation to accnracy and 
punctuality. It has been, we think, too much Che habit of acholarly critics, 
writing at thdr ease and leisare in well-stocked libraries, to sneer at the 
occasional slips of the penny'U-liner, whose work is necessarily done at hi|;h 
preasore. That term has acquired an unfortunate repntation, tnd is at tha 
present time misleading. Where compoaition ia paid for npan this sysLem. tbe 
price is now asnally three -halfpence the line, at which rate a column supplied 
to several newspapers is fairly lucrative ; moreover the term has been generally 
confined to the short descriptive par^aphs of sensational matter, which are 
snpphed by casual hands. As a matter of iact with the growth oF the Press 
there has sprung np a class of writera who, thongb under no compulsion to 
perform daily work, yet have a standing arrangement with varions papers for 
the insertion of descriptive articles upon matters in which they are interested. 
These men are reporters, but thej are the free lancee of reporting. They are 
almost invariably men of cnltnre, acquainted with tha enhjecta npou which they 
write, and apt pressmen. Many of them by thur veraatility and induatrj cam 
incomes which are not to be scoffed at. 





OPINIONS OF EXPERTS. 



Me. T. Bkadfobd, ehisf reporter on the Bmlol IHmm and IfiTTOr, 
write! : — I hate used your lystem of ihorthsnil, ae tested by me, for 14 or 16 
ye&ra. I (hink it one of Ibe tiinplcit and eaiiest systemi to learu. sad wheo 
thoroughly mutemd there is little danger of misreading the si^aa. In m; 
opinion you have succeeded in getting rid of useless and worrying compliea- 
tlona, and had the late Chiirlei TKckens had the privilege of stud^inR your 
system, he would not have had to make the mElancholy confession that 
shorthand — as he tried to learn it — vrae one of the things that he had never 
besu able to thoroughly master. I can strongly reoommend your eystem to those 
about to adopt the prafeeiion of repartiug. I have never yet found it fail me, 
nd in the course of my career 1 have reported some of the most rapid 
speakers — amongst them being Sir Stafford Northcole (at one tima a very 
rapid speaker, indeed, bat oaw esnsiderably moderated). Lord Saliabury, Mr. 
Forater, Mr. Robert Lowe (Lord Sherbrooke), the Lord Chief Justice (Lord 
Culrridge), the lato Dean Stanley, the bishop of Oilord, the Attorney- 
Oeneral (Sir Henry James), andi indeed, most of the leading public men of 
(he day. The ones 1 have mentioned may he taken as eiamples of diOerent 
styles of apeakcr^ and any reporter who can satis (actorily report them may be 
r^arded as having a thorough mastery of the Slenographio art. I doa't like to 
commit myself to saying how many words a minute I can write, for the 
eimple reason that I have never timed mytt^tr^ and I don't pay lery niueh 
•ItentioQ to those who talk of the marvellous rapidity they [losseis. It is 
BufflcieDt for me that, using your system, 1 have not, since becoming. I fain 
would hope, eiDclcnt in ite use, found a speaker that I cuuld not rrpurt 
•bsolutely verbalim. 
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The following tefitimoDy is borne by Mr. J. Dunsfobd, of the Mercury 
Office, Bridgwater : — I have introduced no improvements worth speaking of in 
connection with the system of Stenography you taught me twenty-four years 
ago, nor have I experienced the need of any. Sixteen years ago, when I came 
to Bridgwater, £ did not mind " tackling " the fastest speakers I have any- 
where encountered^ the most rapid of these being, I think, Sir Stafford 
Northcote, who, I understand, has since then moderated his speed very consider- 
ably to oblige the reporters iu the " gallery." The mention of this reminds 
me of my "first and last" reporting experience in the "House" in thd 
opposite gallery to that referred to. I was then fulfilling an engagement in 
town, at the Law Institution in Chancery Lane, being employed by a firm df 
Solicitors in Barnstaple to take a verbatim note of a private arbitration casd 
(a dispute about Parliamentary honours) for the use of counsel, one of whom 
(Sir James Hannen) was soon afterwards created a judge. This was one of my 
heaviest "digs." For three days in succession (five hours daily) I "did" 
questioii dnd answer, making a traiiscri]^t df nly notes edch iiight> a staff of 
clerks in a law stationer's office producing fair copies of it for the use of 
counsel on both sides in the morning. Although this was the ihost lucrative 
job I had ever undertaken, I was nearly knocked up> and felt greatly relieved 
when, on the third day, an amicable agreement was arrived at. Having 
obtained ^ member^s order of admission to the ** House," I ri^pairect thitheir 
the same eVeUing. Soon afler I became seated in the Strangers' Gallery^ tlie 
theil Mr. Disraeli gbt on hib legs. Yielding to an irresistibib temptation t 
slipped out niy note-book and, converting my knee into a Writing desk fur the 
nonce, began " taking " him quite bomfortably, determining^ iu iUy own mind« 
to compare my notes on the following morning Vrilh the reports in the Metro- 
politan dailies. Whilst thus peggiiig away I was i^uddeiily tapped on the 
shoulder by the Usher*in-Waitiiig> who, in a voice Which betokened no little 
alarm, demanded to know what I was aboht. I replied, '' Simply taking a 
bhorthand liote of the speaker." " My dear sir," exclaimed he, ^' don't you 
know that the rules of the House strictly forbid your doing anything of thb 
kind, and that thb dccupants of the ^porters' (Gallery only are permitted to do 
so?" I was obligied to confess my ignorance, and the Usher added that he 
must request me to immediately give hini all the notes T had taken. Somewhat 
reluctantly t tore eiit the leaves I had written upon. Feeling almost like a 
culprit, I followed the Ushers aud sodu made tracks fer thb I^alace Yard, 
leaving behind, I imagine, an impression that I Was a stispected Fenian or 
something worse I 

I pride myself in having had three apprentices to whom T tatkght your system. 
Two of them> dow iu the Metropolis, are better note-takers than your humble 
rant. 



"An Old RbMbtbe" — no* on « London iluilj — roinark*; — " ' Sliorthand 
ShaTtennl' bai proied tha msking of mc. When 1 wai in full tviag 1 did 
not (ear 107 public ipeaker. 1 bave frequeutly tonai, wben Mninbllng over the 
traosmpt, to wire, alDnpiidD a 'Pitman* reporter, tfaat tliere li a moat 
apprsciablo dlffenoce in the eaaa of reading mj notea — unin|{, evidently, to 
the characteriitifl idiom of the >i|{aB written." 

Mr, H. LiVBi, Editor of the Wereeiter Daily Timi*, ohierrei: — "Ot 
the Talue of jour Sjitem, even aa compared with Pitman's, I can speak with 
confidence after nearly twenty yeart' practice. The eate nith which the notea 
are tranaciibed i> one at it> beit featarel, u I have often proved in connection 
with legal and other ipeoial work, requiring a tpeed of from ISO to ZOO worda a 
lain te. My trpntation, aa a ihorthand writer, has procured me a monoply of 
note-taking in bankruptcy eiaminatioaa, arbitrationi, &e. I hive reported 
apeecbee ot man; prominent memben of both Hoaiee of Parliament. Tboae 
1 can think of at the moment are — Lord 8herbraoke, Sir Stafford Northcol^ 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach, Tlie Right Hod. J. Lowther, whon speed varies from 130 to 
170 wordi a minute. 1 have never found it eipedient to nuke any alteration* 
in tbe fundamental character of the Sjietem, but I often invent Orammaloguei 
u I write, and iai no difficulty in tranachbint; tbem." 

[All Uie four cammHuicatioDa quoted ebova an dated May, 1S8S.] 





PRESS ANECDOTES. 



The nriUr has to thank a few kind friendi, knighls of tbs pencilt for notes 
of Incidents ia their Eiperience. which are hue iacluded, with a riew to 
inltract as well bb amnse the lieing generation of repoifera : — 

A MiSTBBious DisAppeabance. — Take eara of yont "copjj" for it 
Kpreieute vital energy as well as money. "An Eleter Boy" tells the 
follonioK story: — I had heen to Quarter Sesgions all the eflemoon, and all (ha 
evening sat basv transbribing. Before my wife rstired, tearing me alill hard 
at it, I told her the ofRce lad wotlld call for the copy in the morning. I 
pegged away into the small hours. Next day I got to the office about 1 1 B.m. 
When 1 sent down fLiio S9. the foreram explained that he had had no preTions 
slips. 1 rushed home to make inquities. My wife's statement was that abodt 
eight in the morning some boy, whoie face she did not notice, had called and 
said, al she nnderatood, " Please I want copy." At all eienls he departed 
with S9 slips. Those slips were never more seen ! I had to write it all over 
again ; and jon may imagine how weary was the labour. 

In Vino VrbitAs. — Heporlers are elipoied to so raaflj inititementi to drink, 
that it is hardly surprising a large proportion fall out by the way. Some 
of the jolliest fellows lo the profession have pone to the dogs for Isck of 
moral coorage to retist temptation. A North-coQnlry editor used lo narrata 
how he was overcome by the bnasnal elrelleocc of a brand of champagne. The 
next day he was in despair at the discovery that notes which seemed lb have 
been made without effort, were also pretty nearly without form, ahd void of 
meaning. He went to the hotel, ordered some of the same wine, and drank 
himself into the same condilion as he Was in when he pencilled the hcils 
notes. What was the consequence? He was also able (o write ont everj 
jinel This is how my friend Used to end the anecdote; but from another 
source I leamt that he bad to borrow proofs from a contemporarj, and that 
/ie Iigjsst aeuAj Cost him his situation. 



Writing Bt Sound. — tt is a common mistake to suppose that shorthatlcl 
writing and reporting are equivalent terms. One has been compared to 
likenesses taken by means of photography, and the other to portrait paintings 
Mere mechanical proficiency is an invaluable attribute and adjunct, but many 
indifferent shorthand writers are valuable reporters, and (very mnch) vice versa. 
Two men were engaged upon one paper Down-along — ArUj^licCt in Devonshire. 
If they divided a speech between them, especially i^ it was condensed, it was 
easy to tell where each began and finished, t remember the bftt note-taker> 
but worst reporter, transcribed a bit of a great man's speech, addressed to 
Devonshire farmers^ as follows : — " Von Will never get good serials unless you 
make yottr fields bigger. Pull doWn your hedges, my friends, and let in God's 
f^ee Son and Heir I *^ And so it appeared in the paper 1 

A CosTLT MtSTAiB. — The first esseUtial of reporting is accuracy. " "When 
in doubt leave it out " is a rule worthy general application. I remember that 
one of our junior reporters was sent to the Bankruptcy Court, and in due 
bourse the examinatibn of one John Blank appeared in the paper. Throughout 
the report Blank was described as " the bankrupt," whereas he had been only a 
Summoned witness. Blank had got into low water, and his creditors were 
becoming urgent. He brought an action, alleging that it was owing to the 
above-mentioned report that he was being so closely pressed. There wa8> 
hoWever, sUeh a colourable appearance of damage that the proprietor of the 
paper was glad to settle the action by paying about £200, and publishing an 
apology. The junior reporter paid for his carelessness by being invited to 
send in his resignation. 

G£bRt}E GrosSmitIi nsed to tell a bit of his experience forty years agov 
He went to report a public dinner, and the cashier was sent with him to give 
him the cue. *' You must,** he said to young Grossmith, *' put ' Esquire * 
hfter the names of Messrs. 5o-and-So, because they are subscribers to out 
paper> and you must dress up their speeches if needful. Messrs. What's-his^ 
Name do not take in a local paper ; style them plain ' Mr.' But Messrsi 
Thingamy-bob tak^ in the opposition paper ; so you must not put in theii^ 
hames at all.'^ 

Wide AwxitE.— One Wednesday afternoon, many years ago — in the hnppy 
slumberous times when Bristolians were content to wait three or four duvs for 
their local news — sauntering up High-street I saw Hatton, of the Mirror, and 
Morris, of the Joumalf hurrying away in the direction of the railway statiuii. 
tlvidently ''something was up." I joined them " promiscuously," and, without 
betraying my ignorance of their intentions, walked with them to the station, 
aud took a retuni for Nailsca. By the time we got to the little town 1 had 
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fearned that there had been a " shocking murder/' and that we were going to 
report the coroner's inquest. The proceedings were sufficiently detailed to 
make an exciting column and a half for Saturday's papers. One subject for 
congratulation was that the Mercury was unrepresented. We all scanned that 
paper eagerly when publishing day amved ; and, to our disgust, discovered that 
we were outdone altogether — the Metcv/ry had two columns and a half of the 
murder. Later on the matter was explained. Powell, our riyal> first learning 
on Thursday of the Nailsea tragedy, posted down, called on all the witnesses 
who had appeared before the Coroner, and eliciting more detailed particulars 
than the Queen's representative had deemed necessary, produced a much fuller 
report than either of his contemporaries. He politely tried not to appear proud ; 
but, decidedly, he had " bested " us alL 

The Reporter and the Q.O. — Witnesses under cross-examination 
occasionaUy. get the better of the gentlemen of the long robe, but although the 
writer often sat in Court with John Duke Coleridge, before he became Lord 
Chief Justice, that silvery tongue was always triumphant. On one occasion the 
writer had a polite passage of arms with the learned Q^C. An editor's lit-erary 
teapacity was in (Question, and the writer Was called as a witness. Mr. Coleridge ; 
We have been told that the plaintiff was not acquainted with the classics. For 
instance^ he did not know what an augur was. Novt, sir, what is an augur? — 
Witness: Had he lived in these days he would have been asked to predict from 
the flight of birds What Queen's Counsel is most likely to become Solicitor 
General. (This was a slight hit at Mr. Coleridge's suspected ambition ; but 
witness's triumph was short-lived.) The learned counsel rejoined : It is a long 
time since I was at school, but, if I remember aright, those who predicted 
events from the flight of birds were styled, not augurs, but avispicers I 

ReportskA' Blunders. — from an article recently contributed on this 
subject, by Mr. W. Hi. Press, to the JourndUst we extract the following ;- »- 
Irish journalists have often been accused of monopolising the manufacture of 
*' bulls," but there is reason to think that their English brethren are equally 
clever in this respect. It was an English journal that represented the Princess 
of Wales as having " gone to Wimbledon to witness the shooting of her 
husband." Another English newspaper, describing the Princess of Wales' 4 
Becond son, alluded to him at " an amiable boy like his mother." In fairness 
to the craft, it should be stated that reporters are frequently saddled with the 
sins of the " intelligent comp." It was, doubtless, the compositor's fault that 
the preacher's remark, " Men should work and pray too," was printed " Men 
should wink 4nd play loo." An old journalistic friend, not long ago, used the 
ireJJ-known quotation, " Fiat justitia mat coilum," Picture his horror when 
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he saw it appear ia type as *' Fat justice rootbd in the eeiling." Mr. ft. Pi 
Edwards, speaking some time ago at Bath, said " Mary Carpenter had donb 
more good in a day than could be done by all the soldiers we had in India (ot 
generations." This is how a local paper reported him t^*' Mr. R. P. Edwards 
remarked that if A shipload of carpenters were sent to India they would be 
able to do more good in one day than could be done by 10,000,000 soldiers {ot 
generations." Perhaps one of the most absurd blunders ever flouudered into 
by a reporter was over a quotation from Milten's " L'Allegro.^' The speakei^ 
tited the familiar lines : — 

" Come thou goddess, fair and firee> 
In heaven y'clept Euphrosyne/' 

Which were rendered by the reporter — 

" Come thou goddess, fair and free, 
In heaven she crept and froze her knee " 1 

OdMiCAL EArObs.— i>It is very eurioiis the errors that young reporters will 
bometimes fall into ; aye> and for that matter, old ones too. I recollect a vei^y 
irich specimen. A young fellow on a Western paper-^and a smartish writer of 
Pitman's system he #as, and indeed is, too, was sent down to report the late 
Mr. Horsman, who was to address his constituents in a Cornish borough, 
Liskeard, I think. As usual, Horsman made a rattling speech, and in the 
46uurse of it inclulKed in heroics. Speaking of the determination of the party 
to which he had allied himself to carry out the political programme they had 
kidopted, he Quoted the famous sayiag of Julias Csesar on crossing the Rabicon^ 
There is no going back, said Mr. Horsman, for " We have burnt our bridges, 
and destroyed our boats." This was the rendering of the reporter — " We haVe 
burnt our * breeches ' and destroyed o\ki^ 'boots.'" That young man had a 
teheerful time of it for some time. Another happened very recently. The late 
Dean of Wells, a scholarly man, moderate in his views, and an accomplished 
Speaker, was speaking at a Diocesan Conference, and ridiculed the fhss made by 
Ritualists about the garments they may wear. The Dean exclaimed " Why, I 
Wouldn't care what sort of a cope I wore so long as it had decent sleeves," und 
this was how it was translated — " I wouldn't care what sort of a ' coat ' I wore 
BO long as it had a ' dozen ' sleeves." Another very curious instance occurred 
in a court of law not long since. Judgment was being given in an intricate case, 
and every now and then the phrase eQVkadem generis was used, and this was 
translated throughout the report as "just and generous/' the reading, as yOu 
ttiay be sure, being very funny. — J.D. 
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" t^fiTCHlNd ** HtM. — Some little time siHce I went down to d. little borough 
to report the speech of a tolerably well-known M.P. upon a subject which was 
then creating very considerable public interest, and as the member in question had 
lnade> or was supposed to have made, a special study of the matter> I had orders 
from the reporting agency that I represented to supply a column of the speech 
to forty or fifty dailies, and a shorter report for others. Another gentlemau 
who accompanied me had somewhat similar instructions from a different associ- 
ation. On inquiry at the Post-of&ce we found that with the instrument in use 
there the chances of a couple of columns or so of copy handed in at ten 
o'clock, the time at which the meeting would be over, were very remote, in fact, 
the clerk intimated as much. What was to be done P Why get the speech 
beforehand to be sure. !lSasily said, bu: not so easily done. Away we went to 
the hotel, and after some bother the In^mber of the Legislature made his 
appearance. We explained our errand, but it was of no use ; he hadn't a note, 
and didn't know what he was about to say ; he was about to put it together. 
t snggested that perhaps if we gave him an hour or so to think over what he 
had to say he could manage what we required. He didn't know. However, 
we told him we'd look back in an hour or so ; and we did. We got the waiter to 
%how us his room, and, knocking at the door, were told to enter. There was 
the Legislator in front of the fire, and it struck me he had been rehearsing his 
speech before the glass. Our reception was not particularly re-assuring. He 
wouldn't do what we asked ; in fact, it was impossible. '* Very, well sir," I said 
** I'm exceedingly sorry that we should have come here for nothing Here's a 
list of forty or fifty daily papers (flourishing the address list before him), and 
instead of a column of what you say they'll have only a few lines." We were 
Hbout to turn on our heels and leave, when all at once, what was our astonish- 
taent to hear a shrill female voice cry out, in tones that evidently meant what 
Bhe said, " Oh, ray dear, but you mws* do it, I'm sure you can." On looking 
X)ver into a corner of the room we now noticed a lady sitting whom we hadn't 
X)bserved before. The effect of her words was magical. All at once the Legislator 
found he could oblige us, and, what was more, produced a pocket-book, in which, 
apparently, he had the greater part of his speech written. The column was 
^ reeled" off to us in no time, and duly appeared. — TvB^ 

Fatal Coincidence. — A few years ago a friend of the writ^er's went to 
inquire about a railway accident — a goods train having run off the rails near 
Northampton and damaged the up line. The train in which my friend rode 
>vas sent off on the down line. As he approached th^ spot, he was in the very 
•act of taking down particulars of the accident, by dictation of an official, when 
— Horrible to relate-«^another fearful collision occurred, killing one person in 
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the carriage, and serioasly injuring several others, including my friend, who 
died in the Northampton Infirmary a few days after. A signalman higher up 
had blundered, and sent a mineral train over the very rails whereon the passenger 
train from Northampton was running. The company had to pay heavy 
damages. 

Printers' Blunders. — Many may remember the heading '* A widow to 
let/' instead of a " window/' in the advertising columns of The Times, The 
"lawful charges " of a railw\y company were once, by the omission of the first 
letter, represented as the " awful charges " ; and by the substitution of letter 
" b ** for " p " some hailstones were once represented to be as large as "pullets'* 
instead of " bullets/' Not less amusing was the blunder of the compositor 
who, having somewhat illegible MS. copy to deal with, once set up in type the 
words " express enzine " in substitution for the words ** Empress Eugenie/* 
the paragraph reading thus : — " The express engine is reported to be slightly 
indisposed." A Dorsetshire paper, two or three months ago, astonished its 
readers by informing them that the streets of Bournemouth, after a fall of snow 
during the night, were found in the morning covered with snow to the depth of 
three or four " miles " instead of " iuches/' Another journal stated that 
the Liberal electors in a certain constituency had repaired the "breeches" 
instead of the "breaches" in their ranks. Deeper still was the crime of the 
printer who informed all readers that the missionaries " foully murdered *' 
(instead of " fondly nurtured ") their youthful converts. — J.D. 

A Clever Expedient. — Some years ago the staff of compositors, a rather 
limited one, engaged on a paper now defunct, but which was then published in 
Bridgewater, had a misunderstanding with the proprietor, and absented tbem« 
selves from his employ for three days prior to the date of publication. Tho 
result was that between four and five columns of space required to be filled up. 
The proprietor might have resorted to the novel expedient of a Yankee editor 
who relieved himself from a similar embarrassment by inserting a line at the 
top of the blank sheet to the effect that ** This will do for readers to write 
upon." A still happier thought, however, occurred to the proprietor in question^ 
who also carried on the business of a stationer, and that was the setting up, in 
the form of a large handbill, an advertisement which occupied nearly the whole 
of one page of his paper, and which was worded as follows :•— " For Christmas 
presents and New Year's gifts go to," and here followed his name and address. 
He was thus enabled to defeat the machination of his rebellious compositors, 
and at the same time to give a lift to that portion of his business on which he 
was mainly dependent. — J.D. 



so 

Fau> TisTiicoNiALa. — The jmag reporter woqld do trail to «ieDmiilatB 
all the testimoiiials be esn, and to keep tpeeinieiu if his beat work. But 
editors are often victimitcd bj aham leBttmonialB. I remember engaging a 
inan who profeasfd to be thoroqghlj' experienced, and prodnced admirable 
teatimonialB. He arriTed on the eve of the Aaaiiea. Bia appearance was 
rather against him, for his noae was nearly aa red as the comforter that hid 
hia shirt, and bis Triah brogne was ilmoat aa brood as the eitraordiaaril; bi^ 
note-book, half fnll of nice-looking notes, which he floiirished in evidence of 
work done. He waa directed to be at the Conrt at 10 the neit morning aad 
'' take on." Having borrowed a soTcrei^ of the caahier. he departed to the 
lodging! kindly sclented for him by one of the staff. But, alaa t he never 
tamed np at the Court; he leier paid for bia bed and breakfast j and the 
deloded caaldet, producing a Gamp-like gingham nmbrella — the lole memento 
of the too dear departed — offered to let any one have it for > aovereign ! The 
diaappearance of this highlj-teatimoqialised Hiberaian hiw i 
ffljitery to this day. 
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These may be found useful, to Pupils and Teachers, 

in Shorthand Exercises. 
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The Secret, Silent -Foe ; 



'J^zsttits of tiie ^Elififet Mian. 




UNDKEDS of busy Bristolians well remember how, in their younger 
days, they spent many merry honrs in the pleasure-grounds round 
the tall round tower that, like a sentinel, was stationed on the west- 
ward verge of Durdham Down, overlooking the charming woods of 
Leigh, and the river Avon, rolling its serpentine course towards Kingroad, 
where the lofty vessels whose cargoes fill the warehouses of the old city ride at 
anchor. Of late years the tower has gathered to itself extensive wings and 
ramparts, and Cook's Folly now resembles one of the fortresses on the Rhine. 
The seats and tables, whereon lads carved the names of their sweethearts, have 
disappeared. The bowers, whence happy pairs at the close of the summer day 
watched the god of day sink over the Welsh hills, and confidentially con- 
curred in sketching out for themselves a similar halcyon termination to a life 
of unclouded sunshine, are no longer public property. Even the cave, which 
adventurous spirits scaled with difficulty, said to have been the haunt of sheep- 
stealers at a time when the offence was punishable with hanging — and also 
believed to have a passage through the rocks far below the greensward, and 
other exits somewhere inland miles away, also at Pen Park Hall, and the Giant's 
Cave — is enclosed for the delight of the private owner. Ere long the very story 
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connected with Cook's Tolly will have become indistinct and mythical. Be it 
ours to rescue from oblivion, for the benefit of an eminently practical age, this 
legend of the Avon. 

Twenty times shall Avon's tide, 

In chains of glistening ice he tied, 

Twenty times the woods of Leigh 

Shall wave their branches merrily, 

Ere spring bursts forth with mantle gay. 

Dance light in summer's scorching ray. 

And 'neath late autumn's chilling frown 

Change from bright green to dun and brown ; 

And still the child of yesterday 

Shall laugh the happy hours away. 

That period o'er, another sun 

Shall not his annual journey run. 

Before a secret silent foe 

Shall strike the heir a mortal blow. 

This elegant specimen of poetic art dates back a couple of centaries or so. 
One strange fact that is disclosed is that seven generations ago oar river, 
though tidal, was frozen over every winter. If this be not a mere poetic fancy, 
recent experience would seem to point to the conclusion that we are gradually 
returning to a pre-glacial period, and the descendants of the tropical animals in 
our Zoological Gardens will eventully be able to dispense with fires. Two 
hundred years carries us back to the time when even the more educated classes 
were as superstitions as the swineherds of the Forest of Bean. Of course 
We are more sensible in the nineteenth century. Spirits are an abomination 
to us, and mediums we cannot away with. The lines were the composition 
of an elderly gentleman, with swarthy complexion, and attired in a strange 
costume, which would llave done duty for the travelling suit of the Wandering 
Jew ; and these are the circumstances which led to the appearance on the scene, 
positively for one day only, of this queer-fashioned individual. Somewhere 
between Clifton and the Old Passage dwelt a landowner, named Maurice Cook. 
Some versions of the legends dub him as a knight or a baronet. We will be equal 
with the most generous. He had recently married a richly-dowered daughter of 
one of the Bristol merchants. Failing male issue, the whole of the landed 
estates would pass to a distant relative, between whom and Sir Maurice no 
love had been wasted. He was, therefore, naturally anxious that he should be 
blessed with an heir. All went according to his wishes tip to within a short 
period of the expected evei^t. Lady Alice had for weeks hardly been permitted 
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to be out of her anxious husband's sight ; but on the 31 st of April (thus 
runs the ancient date) he was called away on urgent business. In the evening 
of that day, hor ladyship was promenading alone in the grounds, when the 
ancient gipsy -looking person above referred to, solicited alms. She handed him 
a small silver coin, possibly a three-halfpenny piece. 

" Madam, ** exclaimed the fellow, with an indignant gesture, " this is of no 
service to me." 

It will buy food," she rejoined. 

Know, madam, that I am above such trivial necessities. What I need is 
the means of purchasing the costly drugs which I use in my pursuit after the 
philosopher's stone. To me it is given to discover the hidden secrets of nature, 
and to read the fate of man, although my own destiny is concealed from my 
sight.** 

Can yon, indeed, tell thc'future P" asked the lady. 

Do not judge of me from appearance. Untold wealth has passed through 
these hands. Fate impels me to expend my utteimost farthing in astronomical 
and chemical researches. I am a descendant of that potent race who directed 
the building of the Pyramids in Egypt, whose knowledge and skill have never 
been excelled save by the divinely-taught prophets of Israel. Fain would I 
learn what is in store for my own family." 

" Canst thou euess what is my dearest wish ?" 

" It shall be so far realised that on the occultation of the planet Mars a son 
and heir shall be placed in your husband's arms." 

" Oh, tell me," said the lady, with a blush, " will he be strong, long-lived,, 
and happy P" 

" Lady, seek not to peer into the future. The utmost caution cannot change 
it. A man's necessity must have its course. The stars may rule that your son 
may be loved, honoured, have troops of friends, and die happy at a good old age. 
I trust that it will be so ; but the tide of destiny is resistless. If men knew 
even darkly what awaited them in the future, enterprise would be stopped,, 
thooght be paralysed, and life become unbearable." 

" I would know as much as thou canst predict ; the revelation shall be locked 
in myH>wn bosom. Bo not hesitate, I will pay thee well, and with the gold thou 
canst prosecute thy deep researches." 

A greedy sparkle was to be seen in the vagabond's eye. It would seem that 
his hesitancy was but for the purpose of raising the price. He is wary. 

" Be it so. Pay me for my poetry a guinea per [line. That is wha^ the 
Laureate in a couple of centuries will be able to command, and I will, in 
fourteen lines, reveal to thee all I can ascertain of your cbUd's history." 

Here followed the chink of gold. 
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" Say nothing of this to yonr husband ; but direct one of your servants to 
place in the hollow oak at the right side of yonr fountain a paper containing 
your son's baptismal name, and the exact moment of his birth. In a few days 
hereafter you will hear from me." 

The old man salaamed profoundly, and departed. 

Though Lady Alice had acted indiscreetly, she was so far a sensible woman 
and good wite as to inform her husband on his return of the interview. Sir 
Maurice treated it all as a good joke, only be swore a little about the loss 
of the 14 guineas. On the Slst June, 1669 (we follow the old notation), there 
were uproars of rejoicing at the great fiall, ringing of bells, firing of cannon, &c., 
for the long-wished-for day had arrived. The biggest and most beauiifal child 
ever seen, declared its fond relatives, arrived amidst general congratulations. 
The delighted parents forgot all about the stranger and his black arts. 
At Michaelmastide the whole country round was in a state of joyous ferment on 
the occasion of the celebration of the christening of Master Walter Maurice^ in 
whom was said to be united the good temper of his father and the beauty of 
his mother. Fart of the ceremony was the presentation of an address on the 
part of the tenantry. After reading it through with an occasional stumble, 
although he ha,d learnt it by heart, not being good at extempore delivery, Mr. 
John Bland, the oldest yeoman, handed to Lady Cook a small sealed packet, 
endorsed " To be opened when alone." Farmer Bland said the parcel had 
been given him the previous day by a gipsy, with particular injunctions to 
deliver it after the christening. Her ladyship changed colour, but was 
sufficiently mistress of her feelings to put it in her pocket, without causing 
interruption to the proceedings. It need hardly be said she guessed what 
the message was about. She found a place to open the note, and by perusing 
its contents, she beheld the precious halting lines which we have quoted above. 
Sir Maurice at first attached less weight to the ominous prediction than 
did his lady. He tried to laugh away her forebodings ; but at times he 
himself could not wholly repress his fears. As the parents watched their son's 
gambols, their countenances would darken, and occasionally they had difficulty 
in repressing their tears. Young Walter passed easily through all his youthful 
ailments, and when he had reached his 20th year, he was an accomplished 
cavalier, of whom any family might be proud ; but before then the fond mother 
bade her husband and son the last adieu, solemnly charging the father to take the 
utmost precaution to preserve her son ; to falsify the predictions of the stranger, 
who had not been seen in the neighbourhood since the christening. 

On the approach of Walter's 20th birthday, Sir Maurice confided the secret 
to bis son, and took counsel with him as to the steps most likely to prevent 
the fatal consummation. It was agreed between them that a strong tower 
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should be built, without door or window on the ground floori and that there the 
young fellow should dwell until he became of age. The upper windows were 
bnrred like a dungeon, with the exception that the self-iramured inhabitant alone 
had the means of unfustouing Ihe grating. A thousand conjectures were assigned 
by the neighbours as to what could be the purpose of the erection of the solitary 
tower ; for all they could gather from the builders was that the young master 
was going to use it as an observatory. The puzzled people generally spoke of 
it as Sir Maurice's Folly, and until very recently Cook's Folly was the only 
designation bestowed on the tower. Walter up to the last was half inclined to 
treat his father's entreaties with the contempt with which he regarded the 
astrologer's parchment scroll; but eventually he yielded to the baronet's earnest 
prayers, and on the evening of completing his 20th year, he entered his strange 
prison, which had been rendered as luxurious as possible, and contained books 
and musical instuuments, and other means of passing the time agreeably. He 
took possession of the new abode with regret for the loss of his year's liberty; 
but utterly without fear for the future. He sighed as he looked upon the wide 
domain around him ; on the broad downs stretching towards the whole city ; 
the waving woods that clothed the sides of the river, and thought how sad it 
woHld be to hear the joyous horn summoning his companions to the chase, and 
how mournful to hear the winter winds howling outside his tower. Neverthe- 
less he got over the time better than he anticipated. His father and friends 
daily visited him, and conversed with him from below. Strolling dancers and 
musicians, and travelling showmen soon learned that the tower was their most 
profitable place of call. Months passed away, and Walter though somewhat pale 
from confinement, was still well , and cheerful. His only anxiety was on 
account of his father, who, as the day drew on that was to restore his son to 
his arms, or to fulfil the prediction which left him without an heir to his name 
and honours, was manifestedly suffering increasing mental agony. By nature 
affectionate, he did what he could to cheer his parent, and talked of the future 
with such confidence that even Sir Maurice now and then caught a spark of 
hope from the fiery spirits of the -other. It seemed so unlikely that Walter 
'could be visited in his stronghold by a secret, silent foe. To make doubly sure 
the baronet, who was an old soldier, had put up a small tent outside the tower, 
and there bivouaced during the summer nights, so that it was impossible for 
a foe to approach his treasure unobserved. 

When the last night of the 20th year arrived, father and son remained con- 
versing until nearly dawn, and then wished each other a cheerful " good night." 
Presently, as Sir Maurice was passing round the tower, he heard, " Father, I 
feel a little chilly sitting so long at the window. Send me up another faggot ; 
my store is out." The w^od was fastened to the end of a chain, and as Walter 
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turned the windlass, he observed, langhiugly, " This is my last job of winding, 
I hope. Call me early in the morning, father. See, the star of my birth looks 
smilingly enough. I will have a merry dance on the lawn below to-morrow 
to take the stiffiiess out of my legs," and then the sunny face disappeared within 
the barred lights. 

Sir Maarice watched the window. Very soon the lamp wan extinguished, 
And there was nothing but the flickering of the fire-light. An hour passed. 
Clouds began to gather, and soon shut from sight Walter's natal star — the 
planet Mars. As it disappeared, the quick ears of the father thought he heard 
a slight sound within the tower. He was about to call his son, when the thought 
crossed his mind, " Never mind, the dear fellow must be very tired." For him- 
self, he knew it was in vain to court sleep. At one time he painted to himself 
the proud career of his high-spirited boy— the observed of all observers, and 
blessed with a wife such as his sainted mother. A moment after, and the son 
of his love was a corpse. With a groan and a prayer, he again gazed at the 
window until the reflection of the firelight sank low and expired. 

Early dawn soon broke — the mom of the twenty-first birthday of the bdoved 
imprisoned son. The brilliant sunlight was flooding o'er the lovely scenery 
around, never so beautiful as at that moment, which was to restore Walter to 
liberty and safety, in spite of the scroll. Even then parental regard for his 
son's comfort prevented him awakening him. " He will have a long day before 
liim, dear boy, and a toilsome ceremony to go through. The lad must stay ti|^ 
the workmen come." Ere long the labourers and a crowd of friends came up. 
The father then called, " Walter, Waiter, Walter !" but answer there was none. 
Snatching a ladder. Sir Maurice hastily placed it against the window, and ran 
lightly up. "He is sleeping, lazy fellow!" he called out to those below. 
Taking hold of thb window, he shouted, ** Walter I" in a voice almost loud enough 
to wake the dead ; but Walter awoke not. Tes, the gallant boy was dead. The 
f)rediction was fulfilled. He never saw the morning of his twenty-first birthday. 
A viper was concealed in the last faggot sent up. It had crept into the warm 
bed by Walter's side, and when he moved it had bitten him, causing a swift 
tmt painless death. 
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Winch ^ugferrg's ^m^p^tmnct 



" Papa," asked my boy of ten,** which is right — three and four is eight, 
or three and four are eight ?" 

Pleased with his creditable desire for information on a point of grammar, I 
answered, "Are, of course ; three and four are eight.** 

" Ha I ha I ha !** screamed the little monkey, " Three and four are seven/* 
and dived under the table when I made a feint of throwing my book at his head. 
I rose to go into the garden. 

** Stop a minute, pa, there's another question — * What*s better than presence 
of mind at a railway accident P* *' 

" Ralph, my son, that's not so good as the first. It is a conundrum that 
was compiled daring the very first year's running of- the very first railway in 
England. Why, ' absence of body,' to be sure." Having so revenged my 
former defeat, I went out to enjoy an after-dinner pipe. My young hopeful 
resumed the perusal of the '* Varieties " column of the newspaper, in search of 
a problem lees easy of solution. 

Very interesting it is to a reflective person to trace out the course of mental 
associations. Now that railway riddle always, in my case, recalls an adventure 
of my unde Mayberry's ; in which instance absence of mind and presence of 
body might have cost him his life, and really did keep his family in a state of 
vrretched suspense for several days concerning his fate. Mr. Josiah Mayberry 
was a retired Bristol tea merchant. Contentment had made him corpulent, or 
else his comfortable physical condition had made him contented ; or it may be 
that there was a continual reaction of the body on the mind, the mind on the 
body. At any rate, he decidedly was, to use a polite phrase, "iuolinod to embon' 
poviU" and beyond all doubt he was the most easy, good-natured fellow in 
existence. What most " put him out " was the increasing difficulty he expe- 
rienced in mounting the hill to his residence on Kingsdown. One hot summer 
afternoon he sat to rest on a door-step half-way up the steep ascent. Some 
mischievous rogue inside poured a can of water under the crack of the door. 
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" UNCLE MATBEBRT's DISAPPEARANCE. 

Simultaneously with the sight of the flowing stream and the sound of boys' 
laughter my uncle /eU what a trick had been served him. Wouldn't that have 
tried your temper P But it did not upset my uncle's equanimity a bit. When 
he came home — and after he had changed his nether habiliments — he told the 
8 ory with considerable relish. " Boys will be boys," he apologised for his 
tormentors. " Why, in my school days I lived at that very house in Alfred-hill, 
I and Joe used to tie up a neat little parcel and place it out on the pavement, 
with a long thin cord attached. Presently some one passing would see the 
parcel, and with a hasty glance around, stoop to secure the prize ; when, behold, 
it receded beyond reach I It might be that the passer-by would regard this aa 
an optical delusion, and make another attempt, but again the parcel moved 
across the pavement. Even if we, peeping through the grating of the door, 
could have restrained our hilarity, the ' sell ' was then made too manifest, and 
the defrauded person passed on his or her way indignant." 

" A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind," and in definlt of other employ- 
ment. Uncle Mayberry spent his leisure in trying to devise ttome means for 
saving the poor horses, who had to haul heavy loads up the toilsome acclivities 
which must be surmounted in order to get from Bristol to Clifton or Kingsdown. 
His little study was full of drawings and models all having this object in view, 
but he was not great at engineering or mechanics, and Park-street and St. 
Michael's Hill continued to give quadrupeds and bipeds stitches in their sides. 
His mind was sometimes so intent upon his grand schemes, so abstracted from 
ordinary affairs, that he committed many absurdities, and got himself into a 
variety of fcdse positions. One night he took a flat candlestick, and proceeded 
to the cellar to draw a jug of superlatively strong Scotch ale for a visitor. 
After a bit I went to look for him. The jug was in his hand, the candkttick 
was under the ale-tap, and the precious liquor was slowly inundating the cellar 
floor. His iron-grey hair was aU rumpled up with the friction of his disen- 
gaged hand, and his merry brown ^fes were fixed like those of a somnambulist. 
His first words on recovering practical consciousness were, " How do yon think 
an hydraulic lift at the bottom of Cliflon Hill would act P" 

Uncle Mayberry paiticolarly desired to see the Intemati^mal EzhibitioD of 
1862, impelled thereto I bdieve by a wish to study the merhanical department* 
in order to gather an idea in furtherance of his grand plan for ameliorating aU 
«* the Mlb that flesh is heir to." On the second day (Taesday), having tosee 
some friends ** on the other side of the water," I left my uide in the ExhibitioB. 
It was arranged that he should take a late dinner at a respectable restownmi 
ia the Strand, where we had dined on the Monday, and be home to oor lodgings 
ia Soathiaolton-street by ten o*dock. Eleven o'ek)ek— no uncU. Tvdve — 
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one — two, and still ho had not arrived. Knowing the perils of the metropolis 
after dark, I blamed myself for having left the old gentleman at all. But he so 
particularly wanted to remain at the Exhibition, and so firmly promised to carry 
out his instructions to the letter, that I was over-persuaded. I hurt ied to the 
eating house. Yes, such a gentlemen as I described — ^grey hair and whiskers, 
dressed in a pepper-and-salt suit, and a broad-brimmed felt hat— had dined there, 
sat reading the newspaper till five minutes to ten, and then left with a cheerful 
" Good night" to the waiter. Sober? Ob, perfectly. Only had half a pint 
o' port with his dinner, and one glass of brandy and water afterwards. Of 
course I communicated with the police, and engaged the services of Mr. Spicer, 
a wonderfully clever detective, but not a step further could we carry the trace 
than the door-step of the restaurant ; except that on Wednesday aftenioon a 
letter came (posted at the General Office) with these words, in a female's hand- 
writing : — *' J. M. is well, and will return shortly." For three weary days did 
we search all kinds of public-houses, inquire of cabmen, policemen, and at 
railway stations, and, in short, put into requisition all the resources of Mr. 
Spicer's abilities ; but without a scintilla of success. By Friday night's post I 
sent the sad particulars to Bristol. On Saturday afternoon my wife and Mrs. 
Mayberry, more dead than alive with grief and anxiety, were holding a consulta* 
tion in my lodgings with the detective, as to what fresh measures should be 
taken in the shape of advertisements, dragging the Thames, and so foi-th. 

Mr. Spicer was endeavouring to console Mrs. Mayberry. " He's almost sure 
to turn up again, mem. I have had a good many cases of this sort to deal with, 
and nine times out of ten they turn np all right, with a very ordinary account 
of the cause and motive of their disappearance. May be at this very moment 
he's at Bristol, or at York, or at Liverpool \ or, for all that we can tell, he's at 
the Exhibition now." 

At that moment the door was burst open, and the long-lost rushed breathless 
into our arms. You will please to picture our exuberant joy, for I cannot. Quarter 
of an hour later Mr. Mayberry was sitting, his wife on one side, with her arm 
round his neck, my wife on the other side, and I and Mr. Spicer, ready to drink 
in every word of a full explanation of his extraordinary statement that he had 
been in the very next house ever since ten o'clock on Tuesday night I 

" Take another glass of wine before you commence," urged Mrs. Mayberry. 

"No thank you, my dear, I've not been starved. You see, every morning" — 

" Excuse my curiosity, uncle," I interrupted, but I want you to begin at the 
beginning." 

" Well, my boy, I'll try to fancy I'm writing a chapter in a novel, or giving 
evidence in a court of justice. Bless your hearts, I'm afraid my incarceration 
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is all due to the habit of going into brown studiea, which you have often laughed 
at in me. Well, I see you are waiting for facts, not for moral reflections ; so 
here they are for you. On Tuesday night, just after ten — for I heard a clocfe 
strike — I arrived in this street, musing upon some of the wonderful things I 
had seen at tlie Exhibition. Do you know there was a clever arrangement for 
ascending an incline plane with carriages — but I beg pardon ; I'll stay in 
South molton-street. You may have noticed that the houses on each side are 
exactly like this one. I now know that I entered the first door above, which 
was ajar — I thought yon had left it so, expecting me, to save knocking. The 
staircase was dark. When I got to the first floor I found that you had not 
come home. I am speaking as though I was in this room ; for there was the 
post-office opposite, and the chemist's coloured lamp just beyond. I did not 
ring for candles, but lit my pipe and sat at the window smoking and waiting 
for you. I recollect there was some one with a cigar at the same level on the 
right. Perhaps that was you beguiling the time and waiting for me. Funny, 
wasn't it ?" 

" I did smoke at the window, uncle, and I remember by the light of my 
fusee seeing that it was a quarter past ten by my watch. If we could but 
have caught sight of one another." 

" 1 wish to goodness we had ; it would have saved us all a world of anxiety. 
Well, when my pipe was finished, I concluded you had gone to some entertain- 
ment and would not be in till late ; and as I was tired, I decided to go to bed. 
There was nothing in the arrangement of the back room to excite any suspicion 
of my mistake. The bed was in the same position, and the other furniture, as far 
as I noticed. It was true I could not find my robe de nuit ; but rather than take 
the trouble to get a candle,, in my tired st&te, I turned in as I was, and in a few 
minutes was in the land of dreams. How long I had slept I can't tell, but I 
was awoke by the opening of the door. I thought it was my nephew, and did 
not turn round. My back was towards the door. Presently I heard the clink 
of handsful of money at the table at the other end of the room between the 
door and the window. I turned then with the intention of asking him whether 
he had been at a B(mge eb Noir establishment to have so much loose cash. 
Conceive my amazement, if you can, when the intruder proved to be a strange 
lady ! Then for the first time I perceived that I was not in my own lodgings. 
There could be no doubt of that. The paper and pictures on the walls, and 
hangings on the bed, and other details of furniture and adornments were all 
unfamiliar. I should have been delighted if I had similar means of concealment 
possessed by the immortal Pickwick, when he got by mistake into a lady's bed- 
room ; but bed curtains there were none. I rapidly cast about in my mind 
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how I should act in such untoward circumstances, and decided that the best 
thing to do was to lie still, in hope that my visitant might leave the room again, 
^hat was she doing now ? The rattling of money still continued. She waa 
taking up single coins, apparently half-crowns, from a wooden tray, lined with 
green baixe, and making them up in rouleauBi of forty each. Of these parcela 
there were ten. When they were all made up she kicked back the carpet in 
front of the table, prized up one of the boards of the floor with a chisel, and' 
deposited the money. She was a pretty woman of about thirty, and from her 
dress I judged her to be a foreigner." 

** You roust please give me minuter partieulars of her appearance by-and-bye^. 
Sir," said Mr. Spicer. '* But, one question. Is she still our neighbour ? " 

** Bless your heart and soul, no. They all went away this morning, or I 
shouldn't be here now." 

•* Then finish your story. Sir, There's no hurry." 

My uncle continued. "When she had smoothed the carpet again, she rose- 
frt>m her knees, and in doing so turned my way. I am unfortunately too bulky 
not to have been at once discovered. Instinctively I had shut my eyes, but I 
heard her exclaim, under her breath, ' Ha 1 Qrcm' JDieu I ' Before I could 
speak she had snatched up the light, left the room, but, alas, turned the key on. 
the outside. 

*' There was not a moment to lose. I slipped on my trousers and boots- 
quicker than ever I had done in my life before, and rushed to the window. 
Foiled again, there were thin longitudinal bars on the outside. I had wreuched^ 
out one, when the woman returned, and with her two men — one short, dark 
and swarthy, the other of middle size, with light hair, evidently an Englishman. 
Both were in their shirt sleeves, and had long leather aprons on. The first 
carried a heavy life-preserver, the latter a revolver. They seized me in a 
moment. 

" ' Speak above a whisper, and you're a dead man,' said the Englishman. 

** * You shall be dead man,' echoed the Frenchman, tightening the grasp of 
my collar. 

" ' On my honour, gentlemen, I don't mean any harm. I came into the 
house in the dark, mistaking it for my own, which must be next door.' 

^* ' A very unlikely story,' replied the Englishman. 

'* Send in and ask,' I said. ' My card case is in my coat pocket.' 

'* The lady found it, and reading, with some difficulty, ' Mr.'Josiah Maybeny,. 
Kingsdown House,' handed it to the tall man. There was a short consultation 
in French patois that I could make nothing of, and then the Englishman said» 
' What you say may or may not be true, but we cannot test the truth of it tiU 
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to-morrow. It's now one o'doek. We mist tnmbk yon to finisli your rest in 
another room ; this belongs to the kdy. Bring his things Therese. Yon mnst 
eonsent to here your hands tied for a while, hoi we shall do yon no injuy, I 
warn yon, however, that if yon make the sl^test ootery, my friend^ M. Isidore^ 
win siknee yon with his ehib/ IL Isidoie's widud Ua^ fjt expressed sneh 
eagerness to provide for me that I was fiun to sobmit. In a few minntes we 
were aseending stairs — there were two il^^ of twdve cadi— and entered a 
room. Here my previoos so^ieions were ahnndantly confirmed. My com- 
panions were those who increase the capital of the coimtry without the assistance 
of the Mint anthorities. There were two little tables, with shaded lights. Uttered 
with graving tools and coins in varioos stages. There was also a small fanMO^ 
retorts, and, in short, all the appliances for making coonterfeit monqr. The 
skylight was carefdlly boarded np, and the door was covered on the inside with 
a sheet of iron. 

** * This is the only secnre place we can bring yon to,' said my compatriot 
' Yon can see what onr business is, and yon may imagine the incmivenienoe it 
puts ns to to have a stranger io the honse. 14 on inquiry, yoor turn out to be 
a harmless visitor from the conntry, in a few days yon may be at liberty. 14 as 
is possible, yon have entered the honse in pursuit of us, be assured you will 
never leave it alive. And now, in either case, we must make you as comfort- 
able as possible ; but I wish Madame had not been so careless as leave the front 
door ajar. 

" A tmckle bedstead was prepared in a comer of the attic, and I was directed 
to retire, and keep my face towards the walL You may suppose that anxiety on 
your account would have kept me awake for some time, even if the two coiners 
had not resumeil work. I am bound to say to their credit that they did not 
make much noise, and only spoke in whispers. At last nature asserted her 
supremacy, and I slept. Whether the men had remained at work all the ni^t I 
cannot say, but the little Frenchman was there when I awoke, which was not 
till my usual hour, eight o'clock. I could only tell that by my watch, for no 
daylight was admitted to the room. I learned from my companion's broken 
English that Mr. Worth, as he called his friend, was just gone out to investigate 
the truth of my story. How he managed it I don't know." 

" Our servant told me, uncle, that a man called on the Wednesday morning, 
about breakfast time, to ask whether the old gentleman who lodged there had 
not left his gloves at the coffee house where he dined ; and that when he was 
told you had not returned he expressed sympathy with my anxiety, putting a 
lot of questions about you in the course of conversation. But the man wore a 
dark moustache and long beard." 
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**The EngUshman, no doubt, disguised. I found my gloves gone from out of 
my pocket. He oame back while I was having my breakfast, and said he was 
quite satisfied. They should finish their present job on Monday, and leave Lon- 
don the next morning, when I should be set at liberty. I had nothing to com- 
plain of in the way of meals, and had to amuse myself as best I could, which 
was chiefly by watching them at their unlawfiil occupation. Their machinery 
seemed very elaborate and costly, and the money they turned out was so perfect 
that I could not detect any diffiBrence between their productions and the 
legitimate coin of the realm in my own purse. They told me that the material 
in every half-crown that they made was worth a shilling, and that they disposed 
of them wholesale at about ha\f the sum the counterfeits represented. Here is 
one that I managed to slip up my coat sleeve." 

Mr. Spicer examined it, and pronounced it to be the best imitation he had 
seen. He said he thought he knew the manufacturers, and that if he had no 
chance of catching them he should be able to intercept some of their consign- 
ments before they were put in circnlation. 

Didn't you have any chance of escape, my dear ? *' asked Mrs. Mayberry. 
Only one, and then I was caught in the act. Almost always one of three 
remained with me ; but on the Thursday afternoon I was left alone. I took 
the opportunity to examine my prison. The fireplace was secured by an iron 
grating, and I have said the door was sheeted with metal. I moved one of the 
tables beneath the skylight, unbolted the shutter, and had just time to see that 
it was traversed by iron bars, when Mr. Worth entered. 

" ' Come, Mr. Mayberry, that isn't fair,* he observed. ' You mustn't think 
of giving us the slip ; and unless you assure me that you will not repeat that 
attempt, we must attach you to that staple with a dog-chain, besides giving yon 
iron bracelets. I know it's hard on you to be confined here, but it's hard on 
US, too ; and the house was of your own choosing.' 

'* There was some reason in what he said, so I gave the required pledge ; and 
we spent that and the succeeding evening at whist. Madame Therese was the 
best partner I ever had — present company excepted, of course. On the second 
evening a letter arrived which put a sudden stop to the game. It announced 
that a confederate had been so unwary as to be taken by the police with two 
oounterfbits upon him, and that it was possible he might, to save himself, in- 
form against the middle-man from whom he obtained them, and who in turn, 
with a like motive, might reveal his transactions with Worth and Co. 

" ' Pack away, Isidore. Look to your bandboxes, Madame. We must quit 
these quarters by daybreak.' 

'* A.nd they set to with a wiU, and I helped all I could, for I thought I should 
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ieAVe the house at the same time. This notion was presently dissipated by an 
'Observation of Worth's^ 

** * Yon seO) in any event you've done us some harm, old fellow. This house, 
one of our Bafest, because most respectable, hiding-places in London, is now 
known to a stranger, and is safe no longer* But your presence b an unfortunate 
■laocident, and I won't be revengeful. When we go I shall lock you in here, and 
an hour after our steamboat has started and put us beyond the reach of the 
telegraph, someone will come and let yon out If you will give your word not 
to attempt to escape before-^let me see-^two o'clock to-morrow afternoon, we 
"Will not tie you upk We will leave you amply provisioned." 

" By five o'clock I heard the front door slam aud a cab r<Ai away. I really 
«on]d not bring myself to wait patiently nine houi^ longer in durance, so I 
exerted my utmost strength to force the door, and thbn the window-bars, but 
being entirely without tools my efforts were usdess. I called for help with all 
my might, and kicked at the door ahd againftt the flooring and walls. No one 
lieard me, or at least nobody came. These elertions lasted me till break&st- 
time, and gave me a& appetite. Aft«r the meal and a pipe I folt mote resigned, 
«nd finding books on alchemy and a novel or two, I contrived to occupy my 
time pretty well. About half-past one I heard the welcome sound of approaoh- 
9ng footsteps^ and the turning of the key. 

** ' Now» old gentleman^ look alive,' said a smttrtly-dretsed girl. ' This way, 
)|)lease*" 

" I followed her down, and tnlned towards the front door. 

" * Can't go that way ; 'tis looked from the outside." 

" I tried the door, and found that she had told the truth ( but my inclredulity 
•offended my guide, And she did not speak to kne again. I followed her out the 
back Way and through one or two alleys. She pointed to me to go down a lane 
to the right, standing still herselt I did as I was told, and in half a minute 
-was at the bottom of Southmolton-fttreet. I need hardly tell you I ran here as 
€l8t as my legd would carry me." 

Mra. Mayberry gave her husband a series of hugSj and carried him back to 
Bristol by the very next train, fearing lest another fit of absense of mind on his 
pftrt should lead again to absence of bodyk 

Mr. Spicor searched the ooineti* house, but discovered bo clue to the direotion 
in which they had fled. A year later, however, I saw an account of one Roberts, 
•cUas Worth, being sentenced to penal servitude* Uncle Mayberry has not yet 
invented an easy and practicable method of getting heavy bodies up the Hills of 
Difficulty which separate the old black city wherein the merchants make thdr 
money from the delightful table-land whereon their mansions cluster ; but he is 
^a /uU of plana as ever. 
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When fortune means to men most g^od 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 




Chapter I. — The Cypher Message. 

Y hr the most adventurous job I ever undertook was the capturing of 
the notorious forfi^er, Williams. At the time of the breaking out of 
the great struggle between the Northern and Southern States of 
America, I became junior partner in a Secret Intelligence Office, in 
London ; and the recent lock of acuteness, or luck, on the part of the Metro- 
politan detectives in reference to one or two remarkable cases, had caused a 
good deal of their business to be entrusted to our firm. Both my seniors being 
away, I was in charge on the 14th of October, 186 — . Amongst the letters 
brought by the morning's post was one containing the half of a £5 note, and 
running thus : — 

Gentlemen, — ^Please transcribe the annexed. I will call on you at twelve 
o'clock. — Yours, Mildred Gordon. 
Below this was affixed an advertisement cut from the Times i — 

Ursula.— 8u7 c9 gudw2yx Sxuby 89d gbSdy [Ob cyy 19e. Vy Syub d2y 

BSxly 29dy6 Deycxui 8yhd ud k 9w69wB, u.7.— U. G. 

There was no time to lose if I would decipher the cryptogram by noon. The 

words being divided, the task was tolerably easy. I found that the letter y was 

used oftenest, and I therefore assigned it to take the place of e, which occurs 
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most freqaently in the English language. Next I looked for a word of threicr 
letters ending with y ; d2y I assumed stood for the ; amd cyy might be see. 
On counting I discovered that, taking in the ten figures, the distances between 
the original letters and the cypher signs were in each case eqnal. In Jess than 
an hour, having fotmd that the first letter of the advertisement, Z7, was the 
key to the cryptogram, the Work of transcription was soon accomplished, and 
the communication stood revealed as follows : — 

Uesula.-^I am so watched I dare not write or see you. Be near the 
Ridge Hotel Tuesday next at 1 o'clock, a.m. — A. "W. 
Punctually at twelve o'clock the clerk ushered in Mildred Gordon. Asking to 
be excused for a minute on pretence of finishing a letter, I took the opportunity 
of scanning my visitant. Faultlessly dressed, the tall, elegant form and Spanish" 
looking face were most prepossessing. The firmly^compressed lips, the slight 
frown upon the broad white brow, and the filed gaze of the full orbs upon the 
»trip of sky visible through my window, betokened the existence of strong 
feeling, repressed by a stronger will. 

Presently T rose, took a seat opposite the lady's, and observed, *' I am now at 
your service." 

" Can you make out the advertisement ?'* 

I handed her the transcription. As she read it her pale olive cheek flushed, 
and the disengaged hand was tightly clenched. She laid the paper calmly down 
and said, " Mr. Hawke, I will give you the chance of earning £500.'* 

I trust my eyes did not betray the fact that that was a large amount in my 
estimation. I bowed. 

" You have heard," she added, " that Arthur "Williams, the banker, has 
absconded, and that a reward of £250 has been offered for his apprehension ?" 
" Mr. Quicke, the chief of our firm, is now on his track." 
" I don't think he'll catch the rogue, but with the clue this advertisement 
gives you I think yon may ; and I'll increase the reward for his capture to £500, 
besides paying all expenses. Will you try ?" 

" I have been pondering ; but I can recollect no Ridge Hotel. If you do, 
that makes all the difference, and I undertake to arrest Williams, whom I know 
by sight." 

" Mr. Hawke, that man has carried off more than £10,000 of mine, and lost 
in rash speculations three times as much more, reducing me and my sister to 
comparative poverty. Worse than that, he was under promise to marry my 
sister; and she, weak-minded creature, is almost breaking her heart for a 
wretch that is not worth a second thought. This Ursula, mentioned in the 
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ndvertisemcnt, is a younp; women who is, or was, governess at Mr. Vanghan's, 
Williams's brother-in-law. Last summer Una and I went down with our aunt 
to Ilfracombe« and there we met the Vaughaas. One of our excursions was 
round the coast to Bideford and the famous Pebble Ridge. Ursula Wright can 
easily keep the assignation at the Ridge Hotel, for she is still with the Vaughan 
family, who have an estate a few miles to the westward of that place." 

We talked over the best course of action, and when my visitor left, three 
•things were impressed on my mind -first, she was a truly charming woman ^ 
secondly, she possessed an intelligence combining the instinctive readiness of a 
woman's with the solidity of a man's mind ; thirdly, that she appeared to hate 
the runaway banker most intensely. The interview took place 4)n Saturday. 
I had, therefore, only two clear days for making my arrangements. I telegraphed 
to an agent at Bristol, inquiring whether there was a neat yacht there for i^ale. 
He replied that a merchant friend of his there had a pretty fore-and-aft schooner 
lying at Weston-super-Mare, which, as the season was over, he would let at a 
moderate figure by the month, " with immediate possession." This was the 
very thing ; so I left everything straight at the office, and went down to Bristol 
by the afternoon express. There I learned that the schooner Undine was a 
^ clipper," well founded in stores, and that her crew were on board. I speedily 
came to terms with the owner, and the same evening added enough stores to last 
for three months, together with two rifled twelve pounders and ammunition. 
My brother Walter, who was articled to a Bristol lawyer, also delightedly 
ijonsented to accompany me on a short cruise round Land's End to Cherbourg, 
which place I gave out as my destination. 

Chapter H. — The Cha^e in the Channel. 

Tuesday morning found the Undine tacking between Morte Point and Lnndy^ 
and, as I had been led to expect, ere long we saw a pretty cutter, which I knew 
to be the Curlew, the property of Mr. Vaughan, coming straight across from 
Swansea. The defaulter had doubtless been in the wilds of Wales, one of the 
safest hiding-places in the kingdom. In half-an-hour I was on the cutter's 
deck, and, producing my warrant, demanded of the owner to search for Arthur 
Williams. He made no objection ; and I, to my chagrin, made no arrest. The 
banker was not on board, or was cleverly concealed. I returned to my schooner 
in no good humour. The cutter continued her course straight for Northam 
Burrows ; so there was something in the advertisement. Of course I kept the 
Ursine in the same direction. 
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When Mr. Vau^han was pnllcd ashore T followed ; and when he entered the 
hotel I deputed Walter to keep him in sight, while I watched for Ursula. Sure 
enough, at half-past twelve a pony-trap was seen approaching the hotel, and 
presently a lady alighted there, and, her box having been taken out, the servant 
drove otf. The lady exactly answered Miss Gordon's description of Ursula — 
a tall, well-grown, handsome blonde. Presently Mr. Vanghan si^alled from a 
balcony to one of his crew, and a rough -looking, tar-stained fellow, whom he 
called Ben, came np and carried the lady's box to the boat. Vanghan himself, 
in ten minutes' time, escorted Ursula Wright to the water-side, and the boat 
pulled for the cutter. I was disappointed at my second failure ; but, after a 
short time spent in searching the house and questioning the people there, I 
determined to follow the Cwrlew. The landlord was very communicative — too 
much so I considered. Yes, he knew the gentleman and lady who had just left* 
Squire Vanghan, he understood, was going to take Miss Wright to join the 
family at Tenby. He had not seen or heard anything cf the banker, who, he 
was told, had fled to the Continent. ^ 

The TJndine proved a splendid sailer, and, although the Cwrlew was worthy of 
its name, soon overhauled her. There was nothing suspicious on board to be made 
out with a glass. As we approached the rocky fortress known as Lundy, the cutter 
ran up a red flag to the peak, and shortened sail. A boat put off from the 
solitary landing-place to the cutter, and Ben, the sailor, returned in her to the 
island, taking with him a small bundle. The cutter then proceeded on its way, 
with ourselves in attendance : but instead of entering Carmarthen Bay she went 
westward, and late at night both vessels anchored ofif Milford. Vanghan and 
his charge put up at the principal inn, and so did my brother. I preferred to 
watch the house from the outside ; and well it was I did so, for about midnight 
Miss Wright was brought down to the quay, and taken on board, not the 
Cv/rlew, but a large brigantine lying in the harbour -Vanghan* afterwards 
going on board his own vessel. 

Before daybreak the next morning the brigantine — which I learned from a 
sailor was the I/ynXf a swift-heeled and lucky blockade-runner, belonging to 
Wilmington — slipped her cable and quietly began to steal seawards. She was, 
however, pretty quickly brought to ** on her Majesty's Service," and thoroughly 
searched from stem to stern ; but no Arthur Williams was found. Miss Ursula 
had retired to her berth, and we were so unpolite as to disturb her ; but she 
protested that she knew absolutely nothing — not even why she was on board 
the Lynx^ nor where she was going. I felt pretty sure that if I could manage 
to keep my eye on her whereabouts I should eventually strike the trail of her 
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lover ; 80, with apologies to the master of the brigantiue, I returned to my own 
vessel. 

Anchor was weighed, and we were soon in the wake of the Lynx, which 
began to beat up channel, standing for Lundy. At that island it hove to, and 
made signals. Foui men rowed to the landing-place, and in n short time 
brought back what looked like hampers of vegetables. The last of these was 
being hauled on board, when it partly turned over, and out of it fell, not 
cabbages, but Ben the sailor ! In two minutes he had scrambled on board, yet 
so awkwardly as to convince me he was a landsman. I saw at once that it 
must be the man I was in search of, and called to the captain of the Lynx to 
wait while I came on board. He was, however, not now the complaisant 
jierson he appeared while we were in the harbour, and I within reach of aid. 
No notice was taken of my challenge, the boat was made fast, and away sped 
the brigantine down channel with a spanking breeze. 

Convinced now that Williams had joined his Ursula, and had given me the 
slip, [ could do nothing but in desperation crowd on every inch of canvas in 
pursuit. The two vessels were remarkably well matched, mine being a trifle 
the faster, and I decided to follow my man to America, whither the Lynx was 
doubtless bound. Off Cork harbour I put my brother aboard a pilot boat, with 
instructions to wait upon Miss Gordon, at Weston-super-Mare, where she had 
told me she should be waiting for news, and report what he had seen, and the 
determination I had come to. 

Chapter III.— A Fight at Ska. 

For about a week the Undine and the Lynx were always within sight of one 
another. There was a bright moon at night, and although it was getting late 
in the year, the weather was remarkably clear. It had also become tolerably 
warm, the brigantine having dropped to the southward, in order, as I imagined, 
to get out of the line of the regular traffic, for we at length ceased to meet or 
pass any other vessels. I used to wonder what Williams and his companions 
thought of the schooner that followed like a bloodhound on the scent, or an 
Indian on the trail ; and also, more seriously, of what my chances would be 
when the moon failed, and afforded the Lynx an opportunity of gliding 
off in the darkness. The eighth day found us about half-way across the 
" herring pond/' and bearing pretty nearly due west for Cuba ; and at last the 
monotony of the long stem chase was to be broken. Late in the afternoon a 
vessel, something of the rig of a sloon *-' — 
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and ran np the flag of the Confederate States. On a signal from the- Lynw she- 
steered so as to intercept us, and when within half a mile fired across our bow. 
We shewed the Union Jack, and hauled down our topsails, in evidence of the 
harmlessness of our intent. The stranger had despatched a boat for the 
purpose of boarding us, when another sail was made but in the horizon coming 
up from N.W. The Confederate ship ordered the return of the boat just before- 
it reached us ; and by the time that order was obeyed the last comer could be 
seen to be a clipper merchantman under Federal colours. She no sooner made 
out my companions than she ran out stonsails^ and made oft on the opposite 
tack, with the sloop-ef-war — whose name as she passed us I made out to be the 
Bich/mond ^in pursuit. 

Half-au-hour later and the merchantman was brought-to, something ap- 
parently having happened to her gear. The BichnKmd bore down upon her 
and sent a couple of boats' crews to take possession. I deemed it safest to 
" make tracks," lest the schooner should share the same fate, and I was con- 
siderably surprised to find our old acquaintance the Lynx open fire upon me — 
but the iron messenger jnst missed. We now changed' our relative positions,, 
and I continued my efBorts to escape, meanwhile getting aft my two rifled 
cannon. A second bow shot cut a rope of ours in two ; and then I thought it 
time to return the compliment. Our first aim waa-too high^ but we made a hole 
in the enemy's topsail ; while No. 2, pointed by my fifst lieutenant — as I called 
an old " salt,'' who was really in command — struck a splinter from the bowsprit 
of the Lynx. At this moment a loud cheer arrested the attention of both, 
crews. We looked to leeward, and beheld a broadside from the supposed 
merchantman crash into the Richmorid, and bring the mainmast toppling — a. 
volley of small arms raking her deck. The Confederate, completely deluded by 
the feint of her opponent, had approached totally unprepared for hostilities, and 
sent half her crew off in the boats. A long strip of blackened canvas, which, 
concealed the other's ports, was lifted, and a double-shotted broadside followed 
immediately. When the smoke blew off the biter which had been so severely 
bitten had struck her flag, and the Federals were picking up those who had 
survived ^he shots which sank the boats. This changed the intention of the 
brigantine, and she made off in a westerly direction. Emboldened by the 
presence of the Federal I gave her a parting salute, and succeeded in hulling 
her amidships ; but my exhibition of prowess cost me dearly, for the return 
shot shattered my wheel, and slightly wounded one of my men. Before we 
could rig a substitute that would work well night had closed in and the Lynx 
was out of sight. We followed limpingly, leaving the Federal and her captivebehind.. 
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Chapter IV.— A Double Wreck. 

Dnrinp: tho night the wind rose, and when morning broke it no longer 
brought tho sunshine to which we had been so long accustomed. From the 
North-east blew a stiff gale, before which we drove with more or less impetus 
for days. Our sailing master had no opportunity of taking an observation, but 
he calculated that wc had passed many leagues to the South of the Bermudas, 
and must be approaching the Floridian coast. We made an attempt to beat up 
towards Wilmington, to which port we knew the Lyrm was bound ; but the 
storm had increased in force, and there was nothing left for us to do but to 
obey its behest. The early part of the next night, above the roaring of the 
gale, came the muffled boom of a heavy gun far away to the Westward. 
Although my captain was positive that no land could be within fifty miles, we 
took an extra reef in our topsail (all the other eanvas having been stowed), and 
ur^ed our lookout men to increased vigilance. This was, however, of but little 
use, for besides the pitchy darkness the force of the wind carried the crests of 
the waves horizontally*in such volume as almost to blind one. Had not the 
Undine been carefully built we must have had our sticks torn out or our timbers 
stove in. Again the dulled report of a gun was borne on the winds, and then a 
third nearer, still on our starboard side. 

Presently an alarming vibration ran through the schooner, succeeded by a 
grinding, grating sensation. In another minute we were driving through 
comparatively calm water ; and while we were wondering what fate had 
befallen us the vessel struck heavily, swung round by the head, and was carried 
broadsides on upon what we supposed to be a sandbank. Whether there was 
deep water beyond, and we were to be swept into it and founder could not then 
be determined. The waves beat hard against our hull, but not with the force to 
be expected from the Atlantic tempest ; and therefore it was concluded we had 
passed over a sunken bank on which the first fury of the billows was expended. 
Once more came the boom of " the minute gun at sea " — still from the 
starboard quarter, but now to the North-east ; which led us to believ« that soma 
ship had, like ourselves, gone ashore. How long it seemed before the lighting 
of the eastern heaven, strangely obscured by the louring sky, heralded the 
approach of the day for which we prayed I 

Morning dawned at last, and as the olive-grey light increased we made out on 
our lee a sandy shore graduaUy rising to a height of about 40 feet, where there 
was a fringe of scrubby verdure. It was possible for us to swim to land through 
the broken water. Assured of oar own safety, we next looked for anur 
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companion in misfortune. Half a mile away, on a spit far out at sea — and over 
the lower tongue of which our lighter-draughted yacht must have passed — lay 
the wreck of the Lynx ! We could tell her |by her fifeure-head. Both masts 
were gone, and it was to be feared that being so exposed to the thundering waves, 
she would, ere long, break up. Through the surf drift we could distinguish 
figures on and near the bowsprit, which projected into the air in our direction. 
There was this one chance for them — the intensity of the gale seemed to be slowly 
decreasing. Naturally our immediate concern was for our own lives. One of 
our men volunteered to swim ashore, a distance of sixty yards or so, with a 
small rope round his waist, by means of which a stout cable might be brought to 
land. This, after much buffetting, he effected ; and then the rest was easy work. 

We took our fire-arms, and, as our schooner was not likely to break up, were 
content with a small quantity of provisions. A couple of hours later I found 
myself, and all hands (the master four men and a boy), once more on terra 
firma, and, although what of the country could be seen though the rain did not 
appear particularly hospitable, devoutly thankful for our escape. We mounted a 
slight eminence in the vicinity, and gazed seaward. Alas I the wreck of the 
brigantine was no longer visible, and we thought her crew had perished with 
her, until a dark object was discerned, when the thick hazy squall tem- 
porarily cleared, being slowly propelled towards our schooner, which lay half a 
mile to the south. We discharged a gnu, and having thus attracted their 
attention, signalled them to make their way towards where there was the best 
landing. We soon had the pleasure of assisting four men on shore. Seven other 
men and two women (the captain's wife and Miss Ursula) had perished. The 
survivors were two sailors, the cook, and Arthur Williams. If I could only get 
the last-named back to England he was worth five hundred pounds to me, and I 
detected that he knew something of the truth from his glance when I gave him a 
hand up the cliff ; but neither spoke a word. 

Ji. council was held as to what should be done. The American sailors knew 
most, although that was but little, about the locality. They declared we were 
nearly 500 miles below Wilmington, and a few leagues from Cape Canaveral. 
If we could not get the schooner off we could make our way along the coast to 
the small port of North Smyrna. As the attempt to float the schooner must be 
postponed until the storm was passed, we built up a rough shelter, and partook 
of the provisions which the crew of the Lynx had brought with them on the 
raft. We appointed watches just as though we were on board, who were 
directed to " pipe all bands " should the schooner appear to be in any danger ; 
and the rest turned in to enjoy a sound sleep after their late dangers. 
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Chapter V. — Fruitless Negotiations. 

I and Williams happened to be in the same watch, and we were called soon 
after sunrise. I was in good spirits, for away to the North-east there was a rift 
in the clouds, betokening an early clearing off of the heavy storm. Williams 
was very gloomy, and I felt for him. He had fallen into my hands, and with scant 
chance of rescue ; for my party was more nnmerous than his, and his only hope 
of escape from Florida was a passage in my schooner. He had also lost his fair 
companion, and as far as I could see was now worth no more than the torn snit 
of sailor's clothes he wore. 

" That was a dreadful night on the sandbank," he remarked, with a shudder. 
" My wife was washed off the raft by the ravening sea. Poor girl, I had only 
married her a week before we left England. I wish I had gone with her to the 
bottom ; but I had not the courage to throw away my life." 

" You should not have tempted her to follow your desperate fortunes," J 
replied. " You knew that you were pursued." 

" But for the accident at Lundy, through the stupidity of the sailors, I should 
have got clear off. Your craft would also have been sent to the bottom in mid- 
ocean afterwards had it not been for the foolish prudence of the captain of the 
brigantine, who was afraid the firing would attract one of the numerous cruisers 
that were on the look-out. Last of all, but for this unlucky storm we should 
have made Wilmington ; and once in the States I should have been amongst 
friends, in a country I know well, and I could have afforded to laugh at English 
detectives. But, come, let us take things as they are and do business. What 
must be my highest bid P" 

" Five hundred pounds is the amount of my reward. You don't look as 
though you could compass even that much ; but if you could, an equivalent for 
my professional reputation is beyond your means. No, Mr. Williams, I must 
take you back to England in yonder schooner. My word is pledged to Miss 
Gordon." 

He changed countenance at the name. " Wliich Miss Gh)rdon P" 

" Miss Mildred. She says you owe her £10,000 ; and she owes you >" 

'* I know she will never forgive my slight to her sister. On that point I will 
attempt no excuse ; but I never intended to rob them. I lost all my money, 
and all I could realise of other people's, in stock speculations, which I and my 
advisers esteemed beyond question remunerative. About £15,000 is locked up 
in American securities, and when the war is over the Gh)rdons shall have their 
own. I have £1,200 which I forwarded to a certain bank on this side of the 
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Atlantic. I oflTer yoa one-half of that sum, which will leave me just eronjHi 
io start again in life in the Far West, where the blight that has fallen on my 
Imputation is unknown." 

" It is no use. I must do my duty." 

" Take £1,000 then." 1 shook my head. " You may have the whole. For 
heaven's sake don't say ' no.' Give a man who has never injured you a chance." 

"I can't say 'yes.' But I'll tell you what I'll do. I am in reality only 
acting privately for Miss Gordon. We will go to New York, reidise the £15,000, 
even at a loss of 50 per eeiit., and then I'll let you off with that, the amount of 
my reward, and £100 to cover my expenses." 

" It's a hard bargain, because those securities may in a few months be worth 
£1 2,000, which would pay the Gordons, and leave me a balance. But yon have 
the power to dictate terms, so I agree. Let us get away from these sandhills as 
«oon as we can. I can't bear the sight of the plaee where the only creature I 
ever loved met her sad death." 

€HAFT£fi VI. — JOUENETING INLAND. 

To our dismay all our efforts to get the schooner afloat proved unavailing. 
The storm had carried her beyond the reach of ordinary tides, and the next 
•spring flow was two month's a-head. Another council was held, whereat it was 
decided to get all the provisions and arms ashore, and march up the country to 
Smyrna. In two months time 1 could return by sea with the necessary help 
and appliances, and get my vessel off. Three days were occupied in making 
everthing secure. Provisions for a fortnight were divided amongst us, and the 
remainder, as well as the spare arms and ammunition, we deposited in a cave, 
carefully concealing the entrance. In the cabin of the Undine I left sealed 
particulars of ownership, and wrote of our early return to retake possesnon. 

It was the middle of November when we started on our journey. The 
summer's heat had given place to a temperature more agreeable to ^ropeans, 
though heavy storms were firequent. For hours we trudged steadily over the 
low sandhills. On one side was along lagoon with out-lying sand ridge and 
blue ocean beyond ; on the other, a mile away, a thicket of tropical undergrowth 
with groves of pines, white cedars, live oak and cypresses, thinned here and 
there where the swamps abounded more than usual. We were then brought 
up by a vast ■quaking morass stretching right across our path, apparently the 
outlet of an insignificant stream. The Americans, who had assumed the post of 
.jgoides, said we must go cip till the river narrowed and hecame fordaUe. We 
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had to cut our way through the jungle and the pendants of climbing plants 
with their stems like ship's cordage twined and knotted in the most fantastic- 
shapes, and after a while we entered the solemn shade of the forest, its myriad 
forms of animal silent life during the noontide heat. In the course of a few 
mites the numerous shallow streams converged into a single river some eighty 
feet across, and as this curved in a North-westerly direction it was thought as 
well to follow its course. 

AUowing for the short halts at meal timesi, we calculated that we had travelled 
hard upon thirty miles when the rapid darkening of the forest aisles and the* 
increasing animation of its> natural denizens warned us of the approach of night. 
We spent an hour in forming a strong barricade against the attack of wild beasta 
and Indians, and, except a couple of sentinels, our little band were soon fast 
asleep around the biasing fire. Once we were awoke by a shot which one of 
eur watchmen fired at what he took to be a panther, but which proved to be* 
nothing worse than an opossom— a nice titbit for the morning's breakfast ; and 
another time a sailor shonted in an alarm, having found a large snake trying ta 
insinuate itself beneath his blanket. It was, however, a harmless one, and 
shared the fate of the opossum, though none but the Americans would taste it. 

During the next day's journey we discovered that thou|^h the river contained 
eicellent fish, it was also the abode of very respectably-sized alligators. 6ap& 
now began to appear in the forest, and late in the afternoon a lovely scene 
opened upon our view. The river widened on our left into a lake half & 
dozen miles in length, and half as broad, into the centre of which projected a 
a lovely promontory — almost an island,, the connection with the mainland being 
a mere causeway. In the centre of the island waved magnificent palms and 
ether graceful trees, above which rose, what in the distance looked like a small 
conioal hill. We determined to make it our halting-place for the night, and 
diverging to the South, reached the isthmus. It was wonderfully regular in its 
proportions, not above a dozen yards wide, and covered with short grass. A 
£aint track ran along it, on noticing which we looked to our fire-arms, in case* 
we might find the place occupied by Indians. 

Chapter VII. — The Indian Temple. 

It is impossible to describe in words- the profusion of vegetable growth oxk 
tiiat island ; oranges, olives, pumpkins, melons, wild grapes, were of romarkahIe> 
size ; many familiar species, such as figs and apples too, delighted our eyes.. 
On the margin of the deep brown water of the lake stalked the stately peLiean 
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and heroD, while cranes, wild turkeys, and countless other birds, smaller and o'' 
more brilliant plumage, flitted in and out amongst the trees. The ground ii 
various places appeared to have been at one time staked out, and there was quite p 
large field of maize although growing irregularly. Following the track, now 
more distinct, we came upon a low wall half in ruins, inclosing about half a 
dozen acres. In the middle was a pyramidal block of building. At the base it 
was nearly a hundred yards square and about 20 feet high, above this were 
seven squares of stonework, one above another, each of less superficial area, 
but of the same height, so that the summit of the seventh, or topmost, which 
was a perfect cube, was 140 feet above the level of the ground. One of the 
Americans, a well-informed man, declared that we had come upon an ancient 
Indian temple, at least 350 years old, for Hernando de Soto, Governor of Cuba, 
who colonised the country in 1539, forty-two years after Sebastian Cabot 
discovered Florida, spoke of there being Indian towns and temples^ He 
imagined the latter contained great riches ; but if he ever succeeded in putting hand 
upon these treasures he kept the secret well. Some of these places were doubtless 
destroyed during the war which followed between the French and the Spaniards, 
but this one had escaped the slightest injury. Its old grey stones were almost 
hidden by climbing plants, most of them starred with flowers whose brilliant 
hues justified the name bestowed upon the luxuriant region— Florida. We could 
discern no break in the walls of the pyramid ; so we bivouaced in the courtyard. 
And the storm that lasted half the night made us wish that we had been 
fortunate enough to find that the temple had an interior. This bowling of 
wolves on the opposite bank also disturbed our rest a good deal, but the large 
fire we kept up prevented their intruding on us. 

Chapter VIII. — The Sacred Hall. 

Most brilliant did the surrounding scene appear after the rain, when the 
slanting rays of the morning sun restored it to sight in all its wondrous loveliness. 
I was for proceeding on our journey without delay, but the majority voted for 
an exploration of the Indian temple, and while our cook was preparing breakfast, 
to which was added a racoon and three rabbits, we set about it. The stems of 
the plants made in an easy matter to mount the lower blocks. The others had 
steep stairs only wide enough to admit one person at a time, with a kind of trap- 
door at the top of each, to stop access from beneath when necessary. In the 
faces of the second and third from the bottom we found long narrow windows 
like the casements of a fort, but no door. The fifth step contained good si2ed 
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windows on each face. In the centre of the Eastern front of the fourth atep was 
an entrance way, with loop-holes facing us a dozen yards in, and a door of oak 
on the right-hand side of the passage. The fastenings of the door were soon 
forced. There we found a well-lit gallery, five feet wide, and twenty feet high, 
which ran along inside the Eastern and Northern fronts. At the North-eastern 
corner there was a chamber twenty-feet square, loopholed on all sides. Flights 
of stairs led upwards and downwards. 

Proceeding along the Northern gallery half-wny we discovered a wide door- 
way in a recess on the left hand. Double curtains of fine brown alpaca were 
drawn across it. Pushing beneath these we found ourselves in a chamber at 
least two bundled feet square and forty feet (or two blocks) high, amply lighted 
by windows (filled in with small squares of horn or mica) more than half-way 
up the walls. Round the room, at a height of twelve feet, was a rod, from 
whence depended a kind of tapestry, composed eutirely of gorgeously coloured 
feathers, forming irregular patterns. The floor was covered with the skins o{ 
beasts, the fur or hair uppeimost, also joined together in a large-patterned 
patchwork. On a raised ledge round the room, were the stufifed figures of 
panthers, hyronas, and other wild animals, in natural positions, with cunningly- 
carved and gorgeously-coloured figures of Indians, as though engaged in the 
chase. A score or two of colossal stuffed vultures, mounted on shafts of 
burnished yellow metal, upheld the curtains of brilliant feather-work which hid 
the further end of the room. 

Chapter IX. — Attack on the Intruders. 

We were just about to enter this sanctum whem a piercing shriek penetrated 
to where we were. 

" Some beast's caught our poor cook," exclaimed Williams ; and we rushed 
along the passages. At the first loophole on the eastern side he of the party 
who was running in front looked out, and started back with horror on his face. 
" The Indians ! " he cried. 

Most of us rushed to one or other of the loopholes, and we saw that we were 
caught in a trap. More than a hundred painted redskins, all armed, were on 
this end of the causeway, and one of them was in the act of scalping the man 
we had left to prepare our breakfast. There was no time for deliberation. We 
ran to the entrance, made the door fast, and looked to our arms. The first 
shot on our side finished the rascal who had killed our cook. The Indians then, 
with a yell, made a rush through the temple-yard towards where we were 
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concealed, but a Yo\]ej turned orer four of their nianber before they got imte 
•belter of the lowest block. Now we were in a worn difficulty. What the 
Mirages wobld do we coold not tell, nor what other means of access tbey had 
to the temple. Chie of ns, it was suggested, ought to mount to the summit and 
take a look-oot, and a Lynx sailor v(Junteaed. In climbing the first block, 
however, he received an arrow in his shoulder. Then we all retreated to the 
▼estibnle at the North-west comer, where we could bave an eye upon all the 
approaches, leaving a sentinel at the Eastern gate. A ra^d search for other 
means of eiit informed us that over and beneath the hall, approached by stairs 
were many different sized chambers, the upper ones apparently used for stute 
purposes. Altogether there were lodgings for hundreds of persons^ and the 
arrangements for lighting and ventilation showed that the designos were no 
mean architects. For the efficient defence of the building, however, in case 
of siege, a moderately large army would be required. Just as our cursory 
examination of the basement story was completed, the yelling above the hafl 
announced that our assailants had mounted to the upper blocks, and were coming 
down on the inside to the fourth level. A few minutes more, and the rapid 
thud of their moccasins was heard overhead. At the same time the blows on 
the Eastern door showed that Were to be attacked on both sides. 

In a few moments our plan of operations was agreed upon. It was no use 
for ten men and a boy to meet openly ten times their number. With the 
utmost possible quietude we hastOy retreated to the temple, and hid ourselves 
within the sacred curtained enclosure. There was scarcely any light, but I 
■could discern three dark motionless shapes, seated on thrones, and before each 
what I guessed to be an altar. How far report was to be credited in speaking 
of the profuse display of gems and precious metals 1 had no means of 
ascertaining. I imagined that had there been anything of much value some 
persons would have been left always in charge. Fortunately the Indians divided 
their forces. Half-a-dozen dusky forms came within the curtains of the 
doorway, and fell pierced with bullets. As many more stragglers shared the 
same fate, and then the survivors began to exercise caution. The whole of 
them gathered in the entrance and rushed in simultaneously, sprea£ug out like 
a fan directly they got inside the hall. This was done so suddenly that only two 
of them were wounded before they reached the sanctuary. Within its dim limits 
« desperate hand-to-hand struggle ensued. 

Eleven Indians and four of our own little band — ^two of the brigantine's 

^ew, and my master and the boy — were slain. Williams and two others were 

Teerionsly wounded, and all the rest of us slightly so. For some reason — 
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probably reserving us for torture or the sacrificial knife — we sevdU' when 
overpowered by numbers were tightly bound and carried to a dark room in the 
interior of the ground story of the pyramid, and a sentry was placed outside 
tlie bolted door. Nothing short of an earthquake seemed likely to have an 
effect upon the massive walls of our dungeon, and hope died out when con- 
templating the future. Our silent warder was relieved at intervals, and 
occasionally a few handfuls of mai^e and just enough water to keep us aliver 
were given us. No notice was taken of our pathetic appeals. So passed that 
day and night and the following day. 

Chaptee X. — Unexpected Escape. 

An hour or two after we had watched the dim light of the second day of our 
captivity fade into darkness, the bolts were cautiously withdrawn, and a tall 
form stood within our cell. To our astonishment he spoke in fair English, and 
offered one of us the ehance of escape. His story was that his own life had been 
saved by a white man, and that he then vowed to return the deed in kind. The 
lodges of his tribe were half a day's journey to the south of the temple ; and 
thither, two nights before, a scout had brought word, just as the Indians were 
about to start on a hunting expedition, that the pale faces were desecrating the 
holy island. On that original errand they had now all departed, and when 
they returned we should be offered on the altars of the deities whose precincts 
we had violated. In fulfihnent of his vow he would connive at the escape of 
one of us, and tell his people that the man had died in prison. Such was his 
story, told in roundabout language. 

Neither of us was willing to leave his comrades, but at last lots were drawn, 
and fortune favoured one of the American sailors .named Griffith, a stalwart 
fellow who we had thought bore imprisonment and privation the best of the 
lot. The Indian cut his bonds, but he could scarcely stand, and could not walk* 
He begged the Redskin to fetch water and some food, and sank upon the ground 
in a faint. No sooner had our gaoler rebolted the door than Griffith started to 
his feet again, and with his sailor's knife cut through all our cords. 

" Don't move," be whispered, " till the Indian returns, and is busy with me. 
Then, if I don't master him, you can help ;" and he sank again on the groond 
with his finger to his lips. 

The Redskin threw water over Griffith's face, and, lifting his head, poured 
some down his throat. The sailor not only revived, but clasped his amazed 
helper tightly round the neck. In a second we, too, were upon him, and he waa 
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presently as tightly bound as we had been. TVe assured him that we would do 
him no injury, that all we wanted was a supply of arms and food. We then 
debated as to how we could manage to secure him from blame. To this end we 
set to work, and hastily dug a small tunnel from our prison under the thick 
wall into a passage on the side opposite to where the door was, and from which 
we might be supposed to ha?e escaped without his knowledge. He was 
instructed to say that he heard steps in the building, and on going to see what 
it was, he was seized by us bound and coflfined in another dungeon. The choice 
of his place of confinement we left to him, and also supplied him with provisions 
enough to last three days, before which time the hunters would certainly return. 
The tood (venison dried in molasses) and fire-arms we found by his direction in 
one of the upper store-rooms. He took the turning of the tables in very good 
part, and while we were making up for our past abstinence, advised as to give 
up the idea of travelling to New Smyrna, in which direction the extensive 
swamps were almost impassable ; and, instead of crossing the river, to keep in a 
North-westerly route for three days, and then take a direct line north for St. 
Augustine. We wanted to take him with us as a guide, but he praved us not, 
alleging the dangerous suspicion which would be excited in the minds of his 
chief. 

Chapter XI. — Through the Forest. 

Break of day found us, with thankful hearts at our fortunate escape, marching 
resolutely over the causeway towards the river, with our backs to the Indian 
temple. At first we walked but slowly, owing to the stiffness of our limbs and 
the wounds we had received, but a good breakfast and dinner of game, followed 
by a dessert of oranges and grapes, made us feel ourselves again. Grif&th, 
whom we appointed our leader, refused to believe in the entire good faith of the 
man through whose help we had escaped, thinking it possible he might direct 
us into the hands of our late adversaries. So in the afternoon we sailed several 
miles down the river to the East, on the trunk of a dead tree we found close to 
the bank, and then taking a course due North continued our march. We had 
many detours to make on account of the morasses, and suffered much 
inconvenience in consequence of the rains. 

The third day were brought to a stop altogether, Williams, the second 
American, and one of my men being taken ill with some kind of marsh fever. 
We built huts and nursed them most attentively, but having been weakened by 
wounds, confinement, and subsequent exposure, Williams, and my sailor (John 
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Wheatley) gradually sank. A heap of stones on a slight eminence in the 
midst of the forest some fifty miles south-west of Smyrna marks their last 
resting-place, fiefoee he became delirious Williams deposited with me orders 
on the banker at Richmond for £1,100> and on New York brokers for the 
transference of securities lodged in their hands. 

A few words will conclude my adventures out of England. Three weeks after 
haying left the Undine we were in Smyrna* Thence I went up to Richmond, and 
proved in part the accuracy of Williiins's statements. On my return we sailed 
in a coaster with the necessary help to the lonely shore where the Undine was. 
Wc found her untouched by man, and but little injured by the elements. Her 
graceful form was soon afloat beyond the dangerous reefs. We first proceeded 
to New York, where we refitted, and I disposed of my (or rather of Miss 
Gordon's) stock for £7,800, and then away for old England. The return voyage 
was altogether uneventftd, and on the 18th of February we put into Falmouth. 

Chaptes Xn. — Receiyino the Reward. 

I know a story mostly finishes up with a marriage, and so does this one. I 
telegraphed to my office, and was informed in an hour's time that the Miss 
Gordons were staying for the winter in Cheltenham, and thither I went by rail, 
leaving the schooner to be taken round to her owner at Bristol. The first 
person I met in Lansdowne-terrace was my brother Walter. In the course of 
a short conversation he informed me that he had purchased a season ticket of 
the Midland Railway Company, and thought Cheltenham a very charming place. 
The whole mystery was explained when we both turned in at No. 90 ; for a lovely 
golden-haired girl met him in the hall with a most affectionate embrace, suddenly 
interrupted when she caught sight of the bronzed and bearded stranger in the 
background. 

An introduction followed, and while making some confused remarks about its 
being Valentine's Day we turned into the breakfast parlour. The quick eye of 
Miss Mildred detected the " detector " in a moment, and a long explanation 
followed of the events related in the above unvarnished narrative. 

It is not wholly impropable that a closer relationship than that of brother-in- 
law will exist between Mildred Gh)rdon and your obedient humble servant, 
Harold Ilawke, who will, m that event, get much more handsomely rewarded 
than by the mere payment of the well-earned £500. 
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